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8  UPFRONT 

The  architecture  of  problem  solving 

The  task  of  turning  inspired  design  into  usable  bricks  and  mortar  usually  involves  tackling  many 
different  practical  and  theoretical  problems.  In  the  process  of  creative  problem  solving  one  thing 
is  for  certain:  very  few  problems  are  tackled  the  same  way. 
By  Anna  Nicolle 

12   COVER  STORY 

Deconstructing  the  "starchitect" 

Populations  are  shifting  to  urban  centres  more  rapidly  than  ever,  and  because  of  this 
trend,  architecture  will  play  an  even  more  important  role  in  how  we  live  in  the  future.  That 
architecture  is  moving  into  the  world  of  pop  art  and  "starchitects"  gives  rise  to  concern  for 
some.  And  while  that  debate  goes  on,  Carleton's  School  of  Architecture  is  examining  its 
place  and  its  plans  for  the  future. 
By  James  Hale 

16   SPECIAL  FEATURE 

Designer  dreams:  David  J.  Azrieli  helps  Carleton  shape  the  future  of  architecture 

David  J.  Azrieli,  MArch/97,  donates  $5.5  million  to  Carleton's  School  of  Architecture. 
By  Kris  Foster 

18   ALUMNI  PROFILES 
Teaching  spaces 

lla  Berman,  BArch/83,  is  an  inspiring  teacher.  The  only  question  is  whether  the  inspiration 
takes  place  in  the  classroom  leading  the  next  generation  of  architects,  or  outside  of  the 
classroom  in  one  of  her  many  other  endeavours. 
By  Richard  Martin 

Building  something  out  of  nothing 

Phillippe  Doyle,  BArch/88,  and  his  wife  Louise  Lalande,  BArch/88,  have  built  quite  a  lot  out  of 
nothing:  going  from  simple  grade-school  acquaintances  to  life  mates  and  successful  business 
partners.  Together  they've  built  one  of  the  biggest  architectural  firms  in  the  nation's  capital. 
By  Bryan  Mullan 

30   CLASS  ACTS 

Keep  up  with  the  news  about  Carleton  alumni  and  Carleton  events:  Jane  Gilbert,  BJ/80,  was 
recognized  as  the  Carleton  University  Alumni  Association  Volunteer  of  the  Year;  Carleton's  School 
of  Architecture  Forum  Lecture  Series  celebrates  another  successful  year;  and  more  alumni  news  on 
careers,  accomplishments,  marriages  and  babies. 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE 


On  the  Oprah  Winfrey  Show,  Brad  Pitt  said  if  he  wasn't  an  actor  he  would  be 
an  architect.  That's  quite  the  ringing  endorsement  for  the  popularity  of  the 
discipline.  This  time,  however,  yours  truly  was  ahead  of  the  curve.  As  a  young 
kid  with  a  bounce  in  his  step,  I  too  fancied  myself  an  architect.  My  portfolio,  while 
not  overly  diverse,  included  forts,  tree  houses,  birdhouses  and  other  mad  constructs. 
My  specialty  was  in  the  use  of  materials:  wood,  branches,  pillows  and  cushions, 
snow  or  even  LEGO.  And  my  constructed  environments  were  always  sustainable, 
and  never  overbearing  or  intrusive  on  the  landscape. 

Seeing  my  plans,  once  only  scratches  in  the  dirt,  unfold  into  actuality  was  thrill- 
ing— and  I  can  only  imagine  how  it  must  feel  for  actual  architects  when  they  wit- 
ness their  blueprints  go  through  the  stages  of  design,  collaboration  and  creation 
all  the  way  to  completion,  knowing  that  the  space  they  dreamt  up  will  be  a  part  of 
the  built  environment  for  generations  to  come.  It's  the  permanence  and  magnitude 
of  an  architect's  work  that  makes  the  profession  important — especially  when  con- 
sidering the  scarcity  of  space  and  resources  on  earth.  It's  certainly  not  something 
to  be  taken  lightly. 

While  it  is  easy  to  poke  fun  at  the  pop  culture  and  cult  of  personality  aspects 
presently  associated  with  the  field — aspects  that  some  claim  to  be  the  cause  of  many 
monstrosities  on  the  skylines  of  our  cities — there  is  definitely  some  good  to  it  as 
well.  People  are  paying  attention  and  taking  an  active  interest  in  their  surroundings. 
Eventually  more  talent  will  be  drawn  to  pursue  the  education  necessary  to  make 
meaningful  contributions  to  the  field. 

On  this  front,  Carleton  is  leading  the  way  with  one  of  the  top  architecture  schools 
in  all  of  Canada.  And  David  J.  Azrieli's,  MArch/97,  recent  donation  of  $5.5  million  to 
Carleton's  School  of  Architecture  will  allow  it  to  make  the  transition  to  one  of  the  elite 
schools  in  all  of  North  America.  Because  of  this  outstanding  gift  the  school  will  con- 
tinue to  attract  the  best  and  the  brightest — and  continue  to  produce  the  top  talent  that 
will  shape  the  future  of  our  communities,  cities,  countries  and  world.  Azrieli's  gift  will 
also  bolster  Carleton's  reputation  in  the  field  of  sustainable  urban  design — a  topic 
which  needs  to  become  a  serious  focus  of  study  for  students  in  architecture. 

Carleton  is  in  a  position  to  make  considerable  contributions  to  how  the  future  of 
architecture,  and  hence  the  future  of  the  world,  takes  shape.  And  since  architecture 
has  enormous  influence  on  society,  it  is  uplifting  to  see  support  for  its  study  come 
from  members  of  the  community,  like  Azrieli,  whose  contributions  make  as  much  of 
an  impact  on  the  world  as  the  buildings  that  cover  its  surface. 

Read  more  about  David  J.  Azrieli  and  his  donation  to  the  school  on  page  16. 
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FROM  THE  TOP 


Carleton  University  is  often  described  as  a  city  within  a  city.  We  are  for- 
tunate to  have  a  dynamic  and  growing  campus  in  the  nation's  capital, 
complete  with  facilities  for  our  students  and  faculty  that  are  second  to 
none.  Yet  beyond  our  city-like  stature,  I  believe  that  we  are  essentially  a  small 
town  at  heart  with  an  ever-present  mix  of  hometown  pride,  sense  of  community, 
generosity  of  spirit  and  a  passion  for  excellence.  These  "small  town  values"  are 
the  heart  and  soul  of  Carleton  University.  I  believe  that  these  values  help  explain 
our  recent  successes  in  terms  of  enjoying  tremendous  community  support. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  Carleton  University  has  had  a  very  strong  year 
in  fundraising.  At  the  close  of  2007,  we  received  about  $30  million  in  gifts  and 
pledges,  making  it  our  most  successful  year  to  date.  This  achievement  stems  from 
a  tremendous  commitment  from  so  many — both  alumni  and  non-alumni  alike. 
Large  or  small,  these  donations  are  an  impressive  endorsement.  The  mission  and 
quest  of  Carleton  University  matter.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  single  out  acts  of 
generosity,  there  are  a  few  which  I  believe  merit  special  recognition. 

Recently,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  David  J.  Azrieli,  MArch/97,  is 
donating  $5.5  million  to  the  Carleton  University  School  of  Architecture.  Dr.  Azrieli, 
a  long-standing  and  loyal  supporter  of  Carleton,  has  now  given  more  than  $8 
million  to  our  university — the  second  highest  level  of  philanthropic  support  of 
any  donor  in  our  history. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  Dr.  Azrieli  numerous  times  over  the  past 
25  years,  and  I  know  that  his  passion  for  Carleton  runs  very  deep.  He  is  a  true 
visionary  who  values  and  supports  education,  and  is  committed  to  helping  future 
students  in  the  field  and  profession  of  architecture. 

Dr.  Azrieli's  gift  will  transform  our  school.  It  is  also  a  vote  of  confidence 
from  a  truly  impressive  man  who  shares  our  vision  to  be  the  best.  With  this 
gift  we  will  establish  a  permanent  endowment  for  the  newly  named  Azrieli 
School  of  Architecture  and  fund  numerous  new  academic  initiatives,  including 
a  PhD  program  and  a  program  in  environmentally  sustainable  architecture. 
More  importantly,  this  gift  will  enable  the  School  of  Architecture  to  meet  the 
ever-increasing  demand  for  its  world-class  programs.  Over  the  next  five  years 
the  Azrieli  School  of  Architecture's  enrolment  will  increase  by  close  to  30  per 
cent.  In  human  terms,  that  means  that  100  more  young  people  will  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  study  architecture  at  Carleton  University. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  mention  two  other  donors  who  have,  in  recent  months, 
motivated  and  inspired  us  to  continue  our  mission  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
and  discovery:  Ruth  Bell,  MA/65,  and  William  Barton. 

Dr.  Bell,  a  well-known  activist  and  political  scientist,  has  endowed  the  Honourable 
Dick  and  Ruth  Bell  Chair  for  the  Study  of  Canadian  Parliamentary  Democracy 
with  her  generous  support.  This  academic  position  will  challenge  generations  of 
students  to  engage  in,  and  contribute  to,  our  nation's  parliamentary  model. 

Additionally,  Dr.  Barton,  a  former  diplomat  with  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  in  the  Canadian  foreign  service,  has  honoured  Carleton  University  by 
creating  the  William  and  Jeanie  Barton  Chair  in  International  Affairs  with  his 
generous  gift  of  $3  million.  Dr.  Barton's  donation  will  ensure  that  our  university 
remains  at  the  forefront  of  arms  control  and  disarmament  studies  in  Canada. 

These  three  stories  of  support  at  Carleton  University  do  us  very  proud. 
But  so,  too,  do  all  the  members  of  our  community  who  give  generously  and 
unconditionally  in  support  of  our  mission.  We  are  truly  indebted  to  them  and  we 
will  always  be  inspired  by  their  commitment  and  dedication. 

Samy  Mahmoud,  MEng/71,  PhD/75 
President  and  Vice-Chancellor  pro  tempore 
Carleton  University 


PRESIDENTIAL  SEARCH 


The  search  is  over 

Carleton  names  next  president  and  vice-chancellor 


With  the  University  Centre  Gal- 
leria  packed  with  students,  fac- 
ulty, staff  and  a  teeming  media  scrum, 
Marc  Garneau,  Carleton's  chancellor, 
and  David  Dunn,  BArch/76,  chair  of 
Carleton's  Board  of  Governors,  intro- 
duced Roseann  O'Reilly  Runte  as  the 
next  president  and  vice-chancellor  of 
Carleton  University.  Runte,  currently 
president  of  Old  Dominion  University 
in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  succeeds  Samy 
Mahmoud,  MEng/71,  PhD/75,  who  has 
been  president  and  vice-chancellor 
pro  tempore  since  November  2006.  Her 
appointment  starts  July  1,  2008. 

The  search  process,  according  to 
Dunn,  was  extensive  and  far-reach- 
ing— with  roughly  30  candidates  giv- 
en initial  consideration.  "The  degree 
of  engagement  and  the  breadth  of 
the  search  were  significant.  I  want  to 
thank  the  students,  staff,  faculty  and 
community  members  of  the  search 


team  for  their  hard  work  and  commit- 
ment to  Carleton  University." 

"It  is  an  honour  and  a  privilege  to 
be  asked  to  serve  Carleton  University 
and  its  fine  academic  community,"  says 
Runte.  "I  look  forward  to  working  with 
all  members  of  the  university  to  build 
on  the  success  of  the  past  to  create  to- 
gether a  future  filled  with  great  prom- 
ise and  achievement.  I  would  also  like 
to  thank  the  board  for  its  confidence  in 
me  and  the  members  of  the  administra- 
tion, especially  the  president  pro  tem- 
pore, for  their  continued  service.  I  look 
forward  to  joining  their  exciting  team 
at  this  time  in  Carleton's  history." 

In  its  65-year  history,  Runte  is  the 
first  woman  to  hold  the  position  of 
president  and  vice-chancellor  at  Car- 
leton University.  The  distinguished 
scholar  is  fluently  bilingual  and  the 
author  of  five  volumes  of  creative  writ- 
ing. She  has  also  written  extensively 
on  topics  ranging  from  literature  and 
education  to  economic  and  cultural 
development. 

"We  are  delighted  with  the  choice  of 
Dr.  Runte  for  Carleton  University,"  says 
Dunn.  "We  believe  she  will  take  the  uni- 
versity forward  in  many  dynamic  ways 
and  build  on  our  pillars  of  research 
excellence,  innovation  and  exceptional 
student  experience.  She  is  a  superb 
scholar,  an  experienced  administrator 
and  a  pragmatic  innovator.  We  are  very 
fortunate  to  have  found  someone  with 
her  warmth,  experience  and  ability  to 
lead  and  inspire  others." 

Dunn  also  took  the  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mahmoud.  "Dr.  Mah- 


moud has  graciously  agreed  to  lead 
the  university  until  Dr.  Runte's  ap- 
pointment takes  effect  this  summer. 
The  debt  of  gratitude  this  university 
owes  to  Dr.  Mahmoud  is  enormous. 
With  his  experience,  administrative 
acumen  and  uncommon  good  grace, 
he  has  skillfully  steered  the  university 
through  challenging  times.  We  look 
forward  to  his  continued  leadership 
and  academic  contributions." 

A  SHORT  BIOGRAPHY  OF 
ROSEANN  O'REILLY  RUNTE 

-  Runte  is  a  dual  citizen  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 

-  She  received  her  BA  in  French  from  the 
State  University  of  New  York  and  her  MA 
and  PhD  from  the  University  of  Kansas. 

-  She  served  as  president  of  I'Universite 
Sainte-Anne  in  Nova  Scotia  from  1983 
to  1988. 

-  Runte  was  principal  of  Glendon 
College  at  York  University  from  1988 
to  1994  and  then  president  and 
vice-chancellor  of  Victoria  University 
(University  of  Toronto)  from  1994  to 
2001. 

-  In  2001,  Runte  was  appointed  to 
Old  Dominion  University  where  she  is 
currently  serving  with  distinction. 

-  Runte  has  been  awarded  the  Order 
of  Canada,  the  French  Order  of  Merit 
and  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Canada.  In  addition,  Runte  holds  a 
number  of  honorary  degrees. 

For  more  information  visit  carleton. ca/ 'due/ 
newsroom/index. html 
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Keep  up  to  date  on  the  latest 
investigations  and  the  brilliant 
researchers  carrying  them  out. 

To  get  your  free  subscription, 
send  your  name  and  mailing 
address  to: 

researchworks@carleton.ca 


See  the  difference  you  can  make  through  the 
Garleton  University  Annual  Fund: 
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resource  for  study  and  research  support  located  within  the  MacOdrum  Library. 

@  Grow  the  MacOdrum  Library's  Collections  Fund.  Extensive  collections  in  various 
formats — including  electronic — help  Carleton's  library  keep  pace  with  the  rapid 
generation  of  knowledge. 

©  Provide  innovative  student  services,  such  as  a  wireless  network  and  a  laptop  loan 
program,  to  ensure  every  student  has  access  to  the  resources  needed  to  excel. 

@  Help  students  afford  a  university  degree.  The  average  Carleton  student  receives 
over  $1,500  in  student  aid  each  year  to  ensure  that  they  are  able  to  complete 
their  degree. 


A  gift  to  the  Annual  Fund  is  an  investment  in  students.  Your  support  gives 
Carleton  the  flexibility  to  meet  pressing  needs,  ensuring  our  students  can 
access  the  right  resources  and  opportunities  throughout  their  education. 
Plus,  many  gifts  to  the  Annual  Fund  are  matched,  doubling  the  difference 
you  can  make.  Please  consider  a  gift  today! 

Make  your  gift  online:  carleton. ca/annualfund 
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ENVIRONMENTAL 
CREDIT 

I  looked  at  Jim  Donnelly's 
article  in  the  Carleton  Uni- 
versity Magazine  today.  On 
page  10  Brent  Hamilton, 
BA/96,  is  quoted  regarding 
the  drop  off  in  investment 
in  environmental  steward- 
ship by  industry.  I  expect 
that  the  drop  off  for  each 
pollutant  or  greenhouse 
gas  coincided  directly  with  federal  gov- 
ernment announcements  that  it  was 
going  to  regulate  the  industry  on  those 
substances.  For  the  management  of  the 
firms  there  was  no  choice  but  to  stop 
investing  in  "voluntary"  initiatives  if  the 
federal  government  would  be  imposing 
regulations.  Boards  of  Directors  of  the 
best,  and  the  worst,  corporations  would 
logically  and  consistently  take  the  po- 
sition that,  if  regulations  were  coming, 
there  would  be  no  investment  until  it 
was  clear  what  regulations  were  going 
to  be  imposed — and  what  the  minimum 
investment  needed  to  meet  it  would  be. 
There  is  no  competitive  advantage  to  in- 
vestment in  environmental  stewardship 
if  there  is  no  good  will  or  public  rela- 


tions benefit  to  the  com- 
pany. 

Previously,  federal 
involvement  had  been 
through  instruments  such 
as  codes  of  practice,  Can- 
ada wide  standards,  Cana- 
dian Industry  Program  for 
Energy  Conservation,  etc. 
The  aphorism  "You  can  ac- 
complish anything,  if  you 
don't  care  who  gets  the 
credit"  promoted  the  common  interest 
of  individuals  in  corporations  and  gov- 
ernments to  meet  environmental  goals. 
In  some  cases,  the  cooperation  between 
provincial  governments  and  industry 
led  to  large  reductions  in  emissions.  The 
federal  department  of  the  environment 
has  unfortunately  taken  more  interest 
in  grabbing  credit  for  its  Ministers  and 
Deputy  Ministers  over  the  past  decade 
than  in  improving  the  environment. 

There  have  been  dramatic  drops  in 
emissions  of  mercury,  polycyclic  aro- 
matic hydrocarbons,  dioxins,  furans, 
sulfur  dioxide  and  other  pollutants 
over  the  past  20  years.  Energy  efficien- 
cy has  improved  in  nearly  all  manufac- 
turing sectors  with  concomitant  drops 


in  greenhouse  gas  emissions.  Neither 
media  nor  governments  have  made  the 
public  sufficiently  aware  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  cooperative  measures  to 
date.  Why?  It  appears  that  government 
and  the  media  care  more  about  who 
gets  the  credit  than  in  cleaning  up  the 
environment. 

For  companies  like  Hamilton's,  there 
may  also  be  advantages  to  giving  credit 
to  the  companies  that  invest  in  envi- 
ronmentally friendly  ways. 

Bruce  Boyd,  BScHons/73 
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Travel  to  exotic  locales  with  alumni  from  Carleton  and  other  universities,  courtesy 
of  a  new  travel  service  presented  by  the  Carleton  University  Alumni  Association. 
Combine  sightseeing,  education  and  friendship  as  you  tour  unique  destinations 
with  special  expert  guests  and  local  guides  who  will  offer  insights  into  the  regions 
and  cultures  along  the  way. 

Register  today  for  one  of  two  trips  in  2008.  From  May  23-31,  capture  the  essence 
of  life  along  one  of  Europe's  most  historic  waterways  with  River  Life  Along  the 
Seine.  Early  booking  deadline  is  March  10,  so  act  now!  Or,  experience  Village  Life 
in  Tuscany  from  September  13  to  21.  Discover  the  stunning  beauty,  rich  history  and 
cultural  legacies  of  one  of  Italy's  most  fabled  regions. 

For  more  information,  contact  Sarah  Ripley  at  613-520-2600 
ext.  1699  or  visit  the  News  page  at  carleton. ca/alumni. 
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www.gohagantravel.com.  Revenue  generated  through  the  travel  program  is  used  to  support 
Carleton  students  and  other  priority  projects. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURE 

OF  PROBLEM  SOLVING 

BY  ANNA  NICOLLE 

Every  day  around  the  world,  architects  and  project  developers  apply  imagination  and  skill  to  creating  the 
buildings  and  living  spaces  that  our  children's  children  will  inhabit.  But  the  task  of  turning  inspired  design  into 
usable  bricks  and  mortar  usually  involves  tackling  many  different  practical  and  theoretical  problems.  These 
challenges  may  be  as  down-to-earth  as  a  tight  budget  or  as  spatial  as  the  challenge  of  global  warming.  The 
key,  many  architects  say,  is  to  understand  that  problems  present  the  opportunity  to  find  creative  solutions.  For 
architects,  the  process  of  creative  problem  solving  is  one  that  begins  during  their  initial  education  and  continues 
throughout  their  entire  careers.  One  thing  is  certain:  very  few  problems  are  tackled  the  same  way. 


LEARNING  TO  ADAPT 
According  to  Thomas  Mical,  assistant 
professor  in  Carleton  University's 
School  of  Architecture,  every  aspiring 
architect  must  learn  the  importance 
of  adapting  their  creative  design  con- 
cepts to  overcome  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  modern  construction  in  a 
market  economy. 

"The  best  architects  have  a  cor- 
rect ratio  of  discipline  and  imagina- 
tion; too  much  of  one  results  in  lesser 
works,"  says  Mical. 

Such  discipline  may  require  an  ar- 
chitect to  modify  a  design  to  meet 
restrictive  funding  or  to  change  an 
original  vision  to  suit  the  needs  of  a 
collaborative  project. 

Architecture  students  learn  very 
early  that  they  must  remain  flexible 
to  be  able  to  overcome  challenges  in 
a  world  where  the  very  idea  of  archi- 
tecture is  evolving  and  shifting  by  the 
minute,  Mical  says. 

Today,  as  digital  technology  and  the 
virtual  world  of  cyberspace  are  shaped 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  rapidly  chang- 
ing physical  world,  architects  must  be 
comfortable  in  designing  for  all  of  the 
environments  that  we  inhabit. 

"There  are  so  many  challenges  today 
for  our  graduates,"  Mical  says.  "For  ex- 
ample, they  must  now  be  fluent  in  di- 
verse media  forms  such  as  drawings, 
animations  and  public  discourse." 

But  if  Mical  sees  the  profession  con- 
tinuing to  move  into  areas  once  con- 
sidered outside  the  conventional  do- 
main of  architecture,  he  isn't  alarmed. 


"For  the  educated  architect,  this  is 
not  a  crisis,"  he  says. 

ADAPTING  TO  INSPIRE 
For  Hani  Rashid,  BArch/83,  this  swiftly 
changing  world  is  anything  but  a  cri- 
sis. For  this  New  York-based  architect, 
even  the  biggest  design  problems  can 
be  resolved  by  using  modern  technol- 
ogy and  creative  thinking. 

Along  with  his  partner  Lise  Anne 
Couture,  BArch/83,  Rashid  co-founded 
the  architectural  firm  Asymptote  to 
push  architecture  beyond  the  conven- 
tional. 

"Asymptote  really  evolved  out  of  the 
desire  to  dig  deeper  into  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  virtual,"  he  says.  "After  all, 
architecture  is  a  virtual  art  form." 

Rashid's  creations  include  a  3-D 
virtual  trading  floor  for  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  and  the  Guggenheim 
Virtual  Museum.  Rashid  explains  that 
these  spaces  allow  users  to  inhabit 
worlds  that  have  never  before  existed. 

"More  so  than  at  any  time  in  history 
are  people  able  to  understand  the  in- 
terface between  virtual  and  real,"  he 
says.  "Today,  almost  every  experience 
we  have  is  rooted  in  that  space.  We  see 
this  when  people  describe  an  event 
that  has  happened  to  them  as  being 
like  they  were  in  a  film." 

Like  any  other  architect,  Rashid  must 
grapple  with  the  problems  posed  by 
the  real  world.  The  inspiration  begins, 
Rashid  explains,  when  he's  faced  with 
a  space  constraint  or  technical  glitch. 

"I  don't  buy  into  the  cliche  of  the 


architect  who  couldn't  do  something 
interesting  because  the  budget  was 
too  tight  or  the  client  was  too  diffi- 
cult," he  says. 

Rashid  says  that  every  project 
starts  with  finding  a  solution  to  some 
problem. 

"The  creative  expression  always 
comes  from  that  constraint." 

INSPIRING  BALANCE 
Judy  Taylor,  BArch/87,  specializes  in 
navigating  the  problems  that  arise 
from  trying  to  balance  creative  ex- 
pression with  functional  design. 

As  an  associate  at  KPMB  Architects, 
Taylor  has  helped  create  award-win- 
ning educational  and  public  spaces, 
such  as  the  library  at  Queen's  Univer- 
sity and  Kitchener's  City  Hall. 

The  nature  of  her  work  brings  her 
into  tight  orbit  with  many  different 
professionals,  from  engineers  and 
design  consultants  to  project  devel- 
opers. She  says  it's  the  collective  en- 
ergy of  these  different  professionals 
that  makes  her  job  so  interesting,  and 
makes  for  the  most  creative  problem 
solving. 

"Architecture  is  a  collaborative  art 
form  that  draws  on  the  experience  and 
expertise  of  all  of  the  individuals  in- 
volved," Taylor  says. 

She  explains  that  working  on  large 
projects  requires  a  high  tolerance  for 
the  unexpected.  While  a  project  can  be 
exceptionally  well  planned,  the  only 
real  certainty,  she  says,  is  that  diffi- 
culties will  arise. 
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"I  don't  believe  any  one  project  can 
achieve  a  perfect  balance.  There  are 
too  many  factors  that  are  unknown 
and  uncontrollable,"  she  explains. 

Taylor  says  the  key  is  to  use  these 
problems  as  a  springboard  for  inno- 
vation. 

"Restrictions  force  resourcefulness 
and  creative  thinking  to  find  alterna- 
tive routes  and  previously  unimag- 
ined  solutions,"  she  says.  "For  me,  each 
project  creates  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  one's  pur- 
suit of  this  balance." 

BALANCING  SPACE 
By  the  end  of  2008,  more  than  half  the 
world's  population  will  live  in  cities. 
In  Canada,  many  of  these  migrants  to 
the  city  are  baby-boomers.  They  may 
be  ready  to  leave  behind  the  long  com- 
mute and  lawn  care  woes  of  a  subur- 
ban lifestyle  but  they  won't  sacrifice 
the  comforts  of  a  traditional,  well-ap- 
pointed home.  But  space  for  develop- 
ment in  urban  areas  is  already  at  a 
premium. 

Enter  Doug  Casey,  BCom/75,  and  his 
development  firm,  Charlesfort.  When 


Thomas  Mical,  assistant  professor,  School  of 


Architecture 

he  launched  his  property  development 
company,  he  was  challenged  and  in- 
spired to  find  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  restrictive  spaces  of  the  ur- 
ban core. 

"We  design  and  build  infill  highrises 
and  townhomes,  but  there  is  nothing 
'cookie-cutter'  about  them,"  Casey  says. 
"We  look  to  take  that  city  space  and 
turn  it  into  a  design  that  is  appealing 
to  people  on  a  psychological  level." 

Casey  and  his  designers  found  the 
solution  to  the  problem  in  the  use  of 
innovative  structural  design,  light,  and 


natural  materials  and  colours.  He  says 
these  evoke  the  two  things  his  clients 
are  looking  for — a  sense  of  spacious- 
ness and  a  feeling  of  tradition. 

"It's  all  about  asking  the  question, 
'How  do  you  make  a  space  feel  good?'" 
he  says. 

But  he  says  for  these  city  homes  to 
work,  tradition  must  be  balanced  with 
modern  functionality.  Consumers,  now 
more  than  ever,  want  to  live  in  dwell- 
ings that  make  sense  functionally  but 
don't  harm  the  environment.  For  Casey, 
ensuring  that  he  incorporates  environ- 
mental solutions  into  his  development 
not  only  makes  good  business  sense, 
it's  the  right  thing  to  do. 

"You  can  have  a  multi-million  dollar 
company  that  dumps  half  a  million  li- 
tres of  toxic  waste  into  a  river,  and  al- 
though their  financial  bottom  line  looks 
good,  there's  a  huge  problem  with  their 
ethical  bottom  line,"  he  says. 

Casey  says  he  is  most  proud  of  how 
his  projects  contribute  to  solving  envi- 
ronmental problems.  The  urban  com- 
munities, he  says,  really  encourage 
people  to  get  out  of  their  cars  and  onto 
city  sidewalks. 
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"It's  simple,  really.  I  don't  like  driv- 
ing. Walking  is  better  for  me  and  better 
for  the  environment,"  he  says.  "If  I  feel 
that  way,  I  figure  other  people  must 
feel  that  way  too.  Infill  just  works  so 
well  for  that." 

SUSTAINABLE  SPACES 
Mohammad  Al-Asad  approaches  the 
problem  of  environment  and  design 
from  an  entirely  different  perspec- 
tive— the  past. 

Al-Asad,  a  2007  adjunct  professor 
at  Carleton's  School  of  Architecture, 
looks  at  ancient  solutions  to  energy 
conservation  and  water  scarcity  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  goal  is  to  apply  these 
methods  to  energy-efficient  modern 
design  and  developments  in  Jordan. 

"One  of  the  great  things  about  many 
of  the  solutions  is  that  there  really  is 
no  need  to  reinvent  the  wheel,"  he  says. 
"We  are  discovering  that  the  best  and 
most  effective  core  solutions  are  ones 
that  find  their  roots  in  practices  from 
the  pre-modern  past." 

According  to  Al-Asad,  who  does  this 
research  for  the  Centre  for  the  Study 
of  the  Built  Environment,  construction 


materials  and  the  ratio  of  window-to- 
floor  area  employed  in  many  tradition- 
al buildings  in  the  Middle  East  have 
proven  very  efficient  for  minimizing 
heat  loss  in  the  winter  and  heat  gain 
in  the  summer. 

"Today,  we  have  access  to  data  and  test- 
ing mechanisms  that  allow  us  to  better 
quantify  the  effectiveness  of  these  vari- 
ous solutions,  and  we  have  new  building 
systems  and  materials  that  allow  us  to 
further  develop  them,"  he  says. 

Al-Asad  says  he  chose  to  become  in- 
volved in  environmental  design  in  Jor- 
dan because  of  the  problems  posed  by 
the  difficult  environmental  conditions. 

"I  always  felt  this  challenge  pres- 
ents an  opportunity,"  he  says. 

Unlike  people  living  in  developed 
areas  around  the  world,  Al-Asad  ex- 
plains, residents  of  Jordan  live  with 
water  scarcity  on  a  daily  basis. 

"Because  of  its  pressing  water  short- 
age problems,  I  felt  I  could  carry  out 
pioneering  work  in  terms  of  develop- 
ing solutions  for  this  problem  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  only  just  becoming 
aware  of,"  he  says. 

These  solutions  can  be  as  simple  as 


re-using  household  water  to  irrigate 
gardens  or  as  involved  as  designing  an 
entire  energy- efficient  house. 

But  what  Al-Asad  has  discovered 
is  that  creating  sustainable  environ- 
ments is  more  complex  than  just  in- 
corporating a  few  energy-saving  gad- 
gets in  our  buildings  and  gardens. 

"It  requires  a  significant  re-thinking 
of  how  we  plant  and  use  our  parks  and 
gardens,  how  we  use  our  buildings,  and 
even  how  we  configure  our  cities  and 
commute  through  them,"  he  explains. 

But  according  to  Al-Asad,  that 
doesn't  mean  that  environmental 
solutions  must  be  utilitarian  and 
bland.  Architects,  as  creative  profes- 
sionals, are  capable  of  developing  el- 
egantly designed  solutions  that  also 
conserve  energy. 

"This  is  simply  a  manifestation  of 
putting  the  creative  process  to  work," 
he  says.  "In  fact,  I  once  came  across 
a  reference  by  T.S.  Eliot  to  the  effect 
that,  the  best  art  is  that  which  comes 
out  of  constraint."  ■ 


Anna  Nicolle,  MJ/01,  is  an  Ottawa 
writer. 


A  DAY  IN  THE  LIFE 


An  energized  Hani  Rashid,  BArch/83,  zooms  in  and  out 
of  uptown  Manhattan  traffic.  Though  early  for  some,  he  is 
already  on  the  move,  on  his  way  to  the  second  meeting  of 
a  busy  morning,  with  several  more  conferences  awaiting 
him  after  that.  But  keeping  a  pace  that  would  overwhelm 
many  seems  like  just  another  "normal  day"  in  the  life  of  this 
extraordinary  architect. 

Rashid,  who  has  designed  buildings  and  virtual  spaces  for 
clients  all  over  the  world,  from  Korea  to  Amsterdam,  lives  his 
life  in  the  fast  lane.  He  loves  the  pace  and  the  high-octane 
energy  of  New  York  City. 

"It's  like  a  fast-paced  river,  you  get  into  the  flow  and  you 
get  engaged  in  the  intensity  of  the  movement,"  he  says. 
"Oddly,  I  find  this  infusion  of  energy  relaxing." 

While  Rashid's  day  is  played  out  in  the  fast  moving 
creative  sphere  of  the  City  That  Never  Sleeps,  his  morning 
begins  just  like  it  does  for  millions  of  other  people. 

"I  take  my  son  to  school  and  then  spend  about  an  hour 
going  through  e-mail,  just  the  usual,"  he  laughs. 

Rashid  also  uses  early  mornings  to  get  all  of  his 
international  telephone  calls  out  of  the  way.  He  currently 
has  projects  on  the  go  in  Europe,  South  East  Asia,  the 
Middle  East  and  South  America.  Most  of  this  sunrise  work 
is  done  in  his  home  office — a  large,  open  space  equipped 
with  modular  workstations  for  him  and  his  partner,  Lisa  Anne 
Couture,  BArch/83. 

After  finishing  his  calls,  Rashid  is  off  to  the  Asymptote 
office,  located  among  the  art  galleries,  restaurants  and 


artists'  studios  of  Manhattan's  SoHo  district. 

On  a  typical  day,  Rashid  will  move  between  three 
boardrooms,  participating  in  meetings  with  designers, 
engineers  and  clients. 

Today  is  no  exception. 

"I  have  a  meeting  with  our  engineers  on  a  project  that 
involves  two  hotels  in  Abu  Dhabi  and  then  I  have  to  pop 
in  on  a  meeting  with  two  guys  who  flew  in  from  Prague  to 
discuss  an  urban  planning  project,"  he  says,  "After  that,  I 
have  a  group  in  from  China." 

This  is  all  before  lunch.  Rashid  is  quick  to  explain  that 
lunch  is  almost  always  reserved  for  time  with  Couture. 

"This  is  really  the  only  time  of  day  that  we  get  to  sit  down  and 
deal  with  the  business  side  of  things,  as  co-owners  and  partners 
of  the  firm,"  he  explains.  "It's  an  important  part  of  our  day." 

After  lunch,  Rashid's  day  is  jam-packed  with  meetings  that 
take  him  from  planning  an  art  installation  to  an  afternoon 
coffee  with  a  Brazilian  fashion  designer  to  discuss  the 
design  of  a  new  store. 

Rashid  keeps  on  top  of  his  busy  schedule  with  the  help  of 
"a  lot  of  good  people"  and  says  that  he  and  Couture  feel 
fortunate  to  have  such  dedicated  staff. 

He  explains  that  even  when  he's  in  the  middle  of  dealing 
with  the  "minutia  and  tedium"  of  the  business  side  of 
things,  he's  never  bored.  He  says  that's  because  every  part 
of  his  life  and  his  job  supports  his  passion  of  architecture. 

"It  all  feeds  into  my  life  long  commitment  and  obsession 
with  this  art  form  that  drives  me." 
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THE  "STVRCHITECT" 


BY  JAMES  HALE 

In  the  spate  of  year-end  retro- 
spectives for  2007 — there,  among 
those  enumerating  the  fashion 
fads  and  celebrity  foibles  of  the  past 
12  months — were  numerous  essays  on 
the  year  in  architecture,  wherein  the 
works  of  Frank  Gehry,  Jean  Nouvel 
and  Daniel  Libeskind  were  treated  on 
the  same  footing  as  Lindsay  Lohan's 
stint  in  rehab. 

What  does  it  say  about  the  role  of  ar- 
chitecture in  the  contemporary  world 
when  the  Burj  Dubai  is  already  an  icon 
with  its  own  Wikipedia  entry  and  Rem 
Koolhaas's  name  is  as  familiar  in  some 
circles  as  Justin  Timberlake's? 

"Today,  architecture  is  all  about 
fashion,"  says  Marco  Frascari,  director 
of  Carleton's  School  of  Architecture. 
"We  used  to  have  masters;  now  we 
have  signature  architects,  and  I  think 
architecture  is  in  the  worst  place  that 
you  can  imagine." 

Frascari,  who  has  written  extensive- 
ly about  the  language  of  architecture, 
is  not  alone  in  his  assessment  of  the 
state  of  the  craft.  The  rise  of  Gehry 
and  Libeskind,  and  the  amount  of  me- 
dia attention  granted  to  radical  struc- 
tures like  Gehry 's  Guggenheim  Mu- 
seum in  Bilbao,  Spain,  or  Libeskind's 
addition  to  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum 


(ROM),  has  resulted  in  a  significant 
critical  backlash,  with  those  in  the 
spotlight  being  tagged  with  the  sobri- 
quet "starchitects." 

In  his  book  Architecture  of  the  Ab- 
surd, John  Silber — the  former  presi- 
dent of  Boston  University — writes  that 
the  "theory  speak"  of  these  so-called 
starchitects  has  taken  over.  He  points 
to  design  signatures  like  Libeskind's 
slashes — used  by  their  author  to  sig- 
nify different  things  in  the  ROM  Crys- 
tal and  the  Berlin  Jewish  Museum — as 
meaningless  flourishes  that  architects 
explain  with  cultural  double-speak.  In 
The  Architecture  of  Happiness,  philos- 
opher Alain  de  Botton  takes  a  swing 
at  the  decontructionist  work  of  Libe- 
skind and  Iraqi  architect  Zaha  Hadid 
for  being  too  chaotic.  "My  life  feels 
kind  of  how  their  buildings  look,  and  I 
don't  want  more  of  that,"  he  told  Dwell 
magazine  recently. 

In  Frascari 's  view,  architecture's  de- 
cline into  pop  art  is  not  a  recent  de- 
velopment, but  something  that  has  oc- 
curred over  several  centuries. 

"For  a  long  time,  the  architect  was 
an  intellectual.  Then,  during  the  Ro- 
mantic period,  they  became  artists. 
That  made  a  complete  change  in  what 
architecture  was,  and  there  was  a  clear 


decline.  They  forgot  what  architecture 
was,  and  it  became  more  to  do  with 
providing  a  service  to  the  client." 

Increasingly,  in  the  decades  since 
Philip  Johnson — viewed  by  many  as 
the  original  starchitect — introduced 
European  architects  Mies  van  der 
Rohe,  Walter  Gropius  and  Le  Corbusi- 
er  to  America  at  an  influential  1 932  ex- 
hibition at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
(MoMA)  in  New  York  City,  wealthy  de- 
velopers and  major  institutions  have 
pushed  architecture's  evolution.  To- 
day, critics  like  the  New  York  Times's 
Nicolai  Ouroussoff  point  to  complex 
real  estate  deals  like  the  one  that  in- 
ternational broker  Hines  negotiated 
to  build  a  75-storey  tower  next  to 
the  MoMA  as  being  the  driving 
force  in  the  craft.  "Architecture 
is  a  form  of  marketing  now," 
he  wrote  in  a  Times  article 
on  the  new  Hines  tower. 
When  a  real  estate  devel- 
oper like  Hines,  or  a  cor- 
porate giant  like  Time- 
Warner,  wants  to  put 
its  mark  on  a  skyline  or 
streetscape  today,  it  in- 
vites the  starchitects 
to  take  their  best 
shots. 
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"What  architecture  should  be  is  the 
relation  between  the  art  of  living  well, 
the  art  of  building  well  and  the  art  of 
thinking  well,"  says  Frascari.  "Build- 
ings should  help  you  to  think,  and 
most  people  forget  that.  It's  not  just 
about  giving  shelter." 

As  an  example,  he  points  to  Car- 
leton's  Architecture  Building,  which 
features  the  raw  concrete  and  rough 
angles  symbolic  of  the  Brutalist  move- 
ment pioneered  by  Le  Corbusier.  "Ev- 
ery year,  when  parents  come  here,  I 
worry  about  the  first  impression  it 
gives,  but  students  love  the  build- 
ing. When  you  talk  to  architecture 
alumni,  they've  forgotten  most  of 
their  professors  but  they  never  for- 
get the  building.  It  gives  stu- 
dents a  sense  of  well-being 
and  it  serves  a  function." 
"The  experience  with- 
in   a    building — the 
narrative — is  what 
people  respond 
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"What  architecture  should  be  is  the  relation 
between  the  art  of  living  well,  the  art  of 
building  well  and  the  art  of  thinking  well." 

-Marco  Frascari,  director  of  Carleton's  School  of  Architecture  (pictured  left) 


to  most  rather  than  its  exterior,"  says 
Yvan  Cazabon,  BArch/88,  the  school's 
associate  director  (undergraduate). 
"Buildings  don't  have  to  be  beautiful 
to  be  good.  It's  more  important  to  ask 
questions  like,  How  does  the  building 
respond  to  the  culture  surrounding  it? 
How  does  the  building  reflect  the  cli- 
mate where  it's  situated?" 

As  the  world's  population  becomes 
increasingly  urban,  the  interaction 
between  architecture  and  people,  and 
the  role  that  architects  play  in  shaping 
sustainable  urban  centres,  are  topics 
of  growing  importance.  Increasingly, 
leading  theorists  on  the  future  of  cit- 
ies, including  Bobert  Palmer  and  Bich- 
ard  Florida,  see  communities  in  a  ho- 
listic sense,  with  culture,  economic 
factors,  transportation  and  environ- 
mental factors  playing  as  important 
a  role  as  their  physical  structures. 

"Architects  have   an  incredibly 
important  role  to  play  in  thinking 
about  how  we  are  going  to  live  in 
the  future,"  says  Yazmine  Laroche, 
BA/82,  an  assistant  deputy  minis- 
ter at  Infrastructure  Canada  who 
spent  several  years  leading  the 
federal  government's  policy  cen- 
tre on  cities.  "As  creative  prob- 
lem solvers  architects  can  bring 
new  ways  of  looking  at  things 
and  generate  surprising  solu- 
tions." 

■ The  problem  in  North 
America,  she  believes,  is 
that  civic  planners  and  lo- 


cal governments  see  those  solutions 
as  potentially  expensive  and  unpopu- 
lar with  their  constituents.  "In  South 
America  and  Europe,  good  design 
is  not  seen  as  a  frill.  Too  often  here, 
something  happens  at  the  civic  plan- 
ning level  and  we  leave  creativity  out 
of  the  process.  It  breaks  my  heart  to 
see  some  of  the  uninspired  building 
projects  that  result  from  that." 

As  the  bureaucrat  responsible  for 
Canada's  national  transit  strategy,  La- 
roche also  believes  that  sustainable 
community  design  inextricably  links 
buildings  and  transportation. 

Cazabon  couldn't  agree  more. 
"Transportation,  the  siting  of  a  build- 
ing, the  material  palette  the  architect 
uses — they  all  play  a  role  in  good  de- 
sign," he  says.  "Good  design  incorpo- 
rates sustainability.  Architecture  has 
been  sustainable  forever;  the  goal  has 
always  been  to  design  buildings  that 
will  outlive  us  and  attract  people  to 
live  and  work  in  them." 

"It's  part  of  returning  to  the  archi- 
tect's role  as  intellectual,"  says  Fras- 
cari. "We've  moved  away  from  the  tra- 
ditional way  of  building." 

He  points  to  European  cities, 
where  buildings  were  added 
to  over  centuries,  and  now 
contain   several  sty- 
listic periods.  "It's 
like    a  Spanish 
paella — the  art 
of  using  left- 
overs. In  Eu- 
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rope,  buildings  were  always  built  with 
leftovers." 

Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  in 
Venice,  he  says.  "The  Venetians  made  their 
fortune  shipping  salt  to  various  markets. 
On  their  return,  for  ballast,  those  ships 
brought  marble  pillars  and  other  leftover 
materials  back  to  Venice,  and  those  are 
the  materials — artfully  used — that  make 
the  city  what  it  is  today." 

If,  as  architecture  critic  Ouroussoff 
has  stated,  we  live  in  an  era  when  "the 
manifesto  is  dead  (and)  there  is  no 
dominant  style",  Frascari,  for  one,  be- 
lieves that  the  time  is  right  to  remem- 
ber the  lessons  of  Venice. 

"There  is  a  need  to  go  back  to  re- 
gional architecture  that  reflects  local 
conditions — the  social  conditions,  the 
climactic  conditions  of  the  local.  Style 


day,  what  is  the  dominant  style?  All 
around  us  we  see  the  high-rise,  which 
is  building  in  two  dimensions — layer 
upon  layer  of  floors.  A  human  sand- 
wich." 

Frascari — who  taught  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, Harvard  and  Virginia  Tech  before 
coming  to  Carleton  in  2005 — believes 
Carleton  is  well  positioned  to  produce 
architects  who  can  help  change  the 
profession. 

"Carleton  has  always  had  a  great 
reputation  for  turning  out  architects 
who  can  make  things.  The  school  has 
always  stressed  studio  work.  Now,  we 
need  to  take  that  up  another  notch  and 
stress  the  critical  part  of  building.  The 
intellectual  dimension  will  be  very 
important  in  the  Digital  Age.  What  we 


Architecture  has  been  sustainable  forever;  the 
goal  has  always  been  to  design  buildings  that 
will  outlive  us  and  attract  people  to  live  and 
work  in  them." 

-Yvan  Cazabon,  BArch/88,  the  school's  associate  director. 


has  covered  up  a  lot  of  bad  think- 
ing. Architecture  is  really  the  art  of 
construction;  otherwise,  it's  just  cos- 
metic. The  beauty  of  a  building  should 
come  from  the  making  of  it.  We  have 
lost  sight  of  the  three  dimensions  of 
building.  To- 


need  to  do  is  to  train  students  to  have 
good  critical  minds  and  not  get  caught 
up  in  fashions." 

Cazabon,  whose  administrative  du- 
ties are  directed  toward  undergradu- 
ates, sees  a  growing  number  of  Car- 
leton architecture  graduates  going 
into  policy-making  areas. 

"Carleton    is  turning 


Yazmine  Laroche,  BA/82,  assistant 
deputy  minister  at  Infrastructure 
Canada. 


solvers  who  can  fit  into  any  situation. 
Obviously,  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  ensure  that  graduates  have  a  firm 
grasp  of  the  technical  side  of  the  pro- 
fession so  they  can  practise  safely. 
What  we  can't  neglect,  though,  is  the 
critical  thinking  and  sense  of  history 
that  make  graduates  social  beings.  Our 
role  is  to  develop  their  natural  critical 
thinking — almost  every  student  comes 
in  here  full  of  ideas  of  what  they  like 
and  don't  like — and  allow  them  to  give 
clarity  to  their  voices.  Hopefully,  those 
will  be  generational  voices  that  set 
them  apart  from  those  who  come  be- 
fore them."B 


James  Hale,  BA/77,  is 
an  Ottawa-based 
writer  and 
editor. 
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Da^inmair  dreams 

David  J.  Azrieli  helps  Carleton  shape  the 
future  of  architecture 


David  J.  Azrieli's  most  recent  gift 
will  allow  Carleton  to  increase  the 
Azrieli  School  of  Architecture's 
enrolment  by  100  students  over 
the  next  five  years. 


From  the  posh  Sofitel  Montreal  hotel  to  the  spectacular 
3.4  million  sq.  ft  Azrieli  Center  in  Tel  Aviv,  David  J.  Azrieli, 
MArch/97,  internationally  renowned  philanthropist, 
commercial  developer  and  architect,  has  seen  his 
dreams  take  shape  around  the  world.  And  when  it  was 
announced  that  Azrieli  was  donating  $5.5  million  to  the 
School  of  Architecture,  Azrieli  was  straight  to  the  point. 
"I  am  living  my  dream.  It  is  time  to  return  the  favour  so 
that  aspiring  architects  can  live  their  dreams  too." 


BY  KRIS  FOSTER 

Azrieli's  recent  gift — bringing  his  lifetime  investment  in 
Carleton  to  more  than  $8  million,  the  second  highest  level  of 
philanthropic  support  of  any  donor  in  Carleton  University 
history — is  sure  to  help  the  next  generation  of  architects 
walking  through  the  school's  doors  realize  their  dreams.  "I 
have  a  vision  of  contributing  to  the  education  of  architects 
around  the  world,  and  I  believe  that  Carleton  University 
can  best  enact  this  vision,"  explains  Azrieli.  "When  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  help  make  the  School  of  Architecture  at 
Carleton  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  I  felt  that  it  was  a 
privilege  for  me  to  do  so.  I  am  very  much  indebted  to  Car- 
leton for  extending  that  opportunity  to  me." 

"Dr.  Azrieli's  gift  not  only  acknowledges  the  quality  of  the 
education  that  our  architecture  faculty  already  provides  to 
our  students  but  will  support  future  generations  of  Car- 
leton University  students  by  giving  them  an  opportunity  to 
become  leaders  in  their  profession,"  says  Samy  Mahmoud, 
president  and  vice-chancellor  pro  tempore.  "We  are  deeply 
grateful  for  his  generosity." 

The  gift  will  allow  the  newly  named  Azrieli  School  of 
Architecture  to  become  one  of  the  foremost  architecture 
schools  in  North  America.  It  establishes  a  permanent  en- 
dowment that  will  provide  annual  funding  for  a  variety  of 
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new  academic  initiatives,  such  as  a  PhD  program  (only  the 
third  in  Canada)  and  the  continued  research  and  teaching 
of  sustainable  architecture  principles. 

Choosing  Carleton,  Canada's  Capital  University,  for  this 
gift  was  a  natural  decision  for  Azrieli,  a  proud  Canadian 
citizen  and  the  president  of  Montreal-based  Canpro  Invest- 
ments Ltd.  "My  own  experiences  at  Carleton  University  il- 
luminated the  philosophy  that  underpins  my  professional 


What  advice  does  David  Azrieli  have  for  students? 
"First  and  foremost  they  must  love  what  they  are 
doing  and  then  they  must  immerse  themselves  in 
pursuing  that  love." 


success  and  personal  fulfillment:  Never  stop  learning,  do 
what  you  love,  and  give  back  to  the  community,"  says  Azri- 
eli, who  at  the  age  of  73  returned  to  school  and  graduated 
from  the  School  of  Architecture  with  a  master's  degree  in 
1997,  fulfilling  yet  another  of  his  dreams. 

"I  always  felt  it  would  be  exciting  to  go  back  and  immerse 
myself  in  study  to  complement  all  those  years  of  practical 
work,"  he  says  of  his  time  at  Carleton.  "Studying  architec- 
ture at  Carleton  expanded  and  confirmed  my  interest  and 
love  of  architecture.  I  loved  every  moment  of  my  time  at 
Carleton.  I  am  extremely  proud  of  my  Carleton  University 
degree."  In  2003  Carleton  bestowed  an  honorary  doctorate 
on  Azrieli  in  recognition  of  his  outstanding  career  as  a  de- 
signer, developer,  builder  and  philanthropist. 

During  a  career  that  has  spanned  over  five  decades  Azrieli 
witnessed  a  metamorphosis  of  the  profession.  Yet  accord- 
ing to  Azrieli,  the  basic  philosophy  of  architecture  remains 
intact.  "I  think  good  architecture  still  takes  into  account 
the  final  user  of  the  space.  Space  has  to  be  created  for  the 
user  to  enjoy.  The  design  of  the  building,  the  complex,  must 
complement  their  activities  of  life." 

That  sentiment  is  echoed  by  Marco  Frascari,  director 
of  the  School  of  Architecture.  "Carleton's  School  of  Archi- 
tecture is  about  the  beginning — the  introduction  to  merg- 
ing the  art  of  living  well  with  the  art  of  building  well  and 
thinking  well.  Accordingly,  Carleton's  teaching  is  about  the 
importance  of  architectural  virtues,"  says  Frascari.  "Good 
architects  are  deeply  concerned  about  society  and  culture 
and  have  a  visionary,  though  grounded,  attitude  toward  the 
future.  This  endowment  will  give  our  students  better  access 
to  cutting-edge  architectural  knowledge  and  techniques 


that  will  help  them  shape  the  expression  of  culture  and 
preserve  values  and  patterns  for  future  generations,  while 
further  helping  our  students  learn  how  to  unfold  represen- 
tations into  spaces  and  buildings  that  provide  a  worthwhile 
quality  of  life  for  future  inhabitants  of  their  buildings." 

The  gift  is  being  made  through  the  Azrieli  Foundation,  a 
Montreal-based  organization  established  to  realize  Azrie- 
li's  philanthropic  vision.  "The  foundation  grew  out  of  my 
father's  personal  vision  of  philanthro- 
py. As  a  family  foundation  we  support 
initiatives  that  align  with  my  father's 
interests  and  passions,"  says  Naomi 
Azrieli,  chair  and  executive  director 
of  the  foundation.  "This  gift — which  to 
date  is  the  largest  the  Azrieli  Founda- 
tion has  made  in  North  America — sup- 
ports two  of  my  father's  passions,  architecture  and  educa- 
tion, and  it  is  very  meaningful." 

According  to  Naomi,  supporting  education  is  fundamen- 
tal to  what  her  father  wants  to  do.  "If  you  support  initia- 
tives in  education  that  help  individuals  empower  them- 
selves, you  do  something  for  the  greater  good,"  she  explains. 
"As  philanthropic  leaders  in  the  field  of  education,  we  work 
to  empower  and  support  future  generations  through  a  wide 
spectrum  of  educational  and  research  initiatives.  We  believe 
that  all  people  have  the  capacity  to  make  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  society.  Education  can  show  them  the  way."B 


Fast  facts 

•  The  endowment  will  allow  for  an  expansion  of  the  school's 
Directed  Studies  Abroad  program  for  overseas  work  and 
exchanges  (see  page  41). 

•  Proceeds  from  the  endowment  will  fund  prestige 
scholarships,  continuing  education  opportunities,  and  a  host 
of  technological  upgrades  within  the  school. 

•  In  addition  to  making  a  gift  to  establish  an  endowed  fund 
for  the  School  of  Architecture,  Azrieli  has  volunteered  to 
chair  a  fundraising  campaign  to  raise  the  endowment  to  $10 
million.  He  is  challenging  Canada's  architectural  community- 
especially  Carleton  alumni — to  support  this  initiative. 
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Ha  Berman,  BArch/83,  sees  herself 
as  a  theorist  and  artist  as  much  as 
an  architect,  as  best  exemplified 
through  her  interdisciplinary  design 
firm  studioMATRIXX,  which  operates 
through  multiple  media  and  at  many 
cales,  from  the  design  of  furniture 
onceptual  architectural  work  and 
Iti-media  installations,  to  larger 
s  involving  city  infrastructures. 
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Teaching  spaces 


BY  RICHARD  MARTIN 

I la   Berman,   BArch/83,   recently   appointed   chair  of 
architecture  at  the  California  College  of  the  Arts  (CCA)  in 
San  Francisco,  admits  she  found  her  undergraduate  years 
at  Carleton  "a  confusing  time  to  be  studying  architecture." 

From  Buckminster  Fuller's  geodesic  domes,  through 
Bobert  Venturi  and  Denise  Scott  Brown's  Learning  from 
Las  Vegas,  to  multiple  forms  of  neo-historicism,  "the  period 
when  I  attended  Carleton  was  a  time  that  was  both  creative 
and  reactionary  for  architectural  practice."  It  wasn't  until 
her  fifth  year  that  she  had  any  idea  what  architecture  really 
was,  she  says. 

But  the  undergraduate  confusion  paid  off  as  Berman  went 
on  to  earn  a  doctorate  in  architectural  history,  theory  and 
criticism  from  Harvard  University's  prestigious  Graduate 
School  of  Design  in  1993. 

Berman  made  the  transition  from  a  student  to  a  professor 
of  architecture  in  1 994  when  she  started  atTulane  University 
in  New  Orleans — she  eventually  became  the  associate  dean 
of  the  school  in  2004. 

"Bemembering  how  little  I  truly  understood  about  archi- 
tecture as  an  undergraduate  student  made  me  a  better  pro- 
fessor— actively  teaching  design  rather  than  acting  as  a  'critic,' 
which  was  more  the  norm  at  the  time  when  I  was  a  student." 

In  2005,  well  past  the  confusion,  Berman  won  the 
President's  Award  for  Excellence  in  Undergraduate 
Teaching — the  highest  teaching  award  given  by  Tulane  to  a 
faculty  member  from  any  discipline. 

"I  believe  in  the  necessity  and  importance  of  active  and 
innovative  teaching,  in  models  of  educating  that  motivate 
students  and  engage  them  in  productive  scholarship  and 
intelligent  design  investigations." 

Berman  sees  firsthand  the  unlimited  potential  of  her 
students — something  she  seeks  to  unlock  everyday  in  the 
classroom.  "I  have  always  encouraged  them  to  aspire  to 
excellence  in  their  work.  These  are  the  future  generations 
of  architects,  thinkers  and  leaders,  and  as  teachers  we  are 
the  ones  to  ensure  the  viability  of  our  future,  through  the 
education  of  our  students." 

Beyond  the  classroom,  Berman  has  been  actively  involved 
in  something  that  hits  a  little  closer  to  home:  helping  to 
rebuild  New  Orleans  after  Hurricane  Katrina  struck  the  city. 
In  October  2005,  mere  months  after  the  hurricane  hit,  she 
was  appointed  to  the  urban  design/city  planning  committee 
of  the  mayor's  "Bring  New  Orleans  Back"  commission,  one  of 
17  committees  established  to  set  priorities  and  directives  for 
rebuilding  the  city. 

"At  that  time,  enormous  parts  of  the  city  were  in  absolute 
ruin — devastated  beyond  what  is  imaginable,"  she  says.  There 
are  still  60,000  displaced  people  requiring  housing  in  the  city. 

To  help  address  this  shortfall,  Berman  established 
UBBANbuild,  a  program  to  generate  innovative  urban  and 


architectural  solutions  to  help  in  the  rehabilitation  and 
reconstruction  of  New  Orleans. 

Berman  says  the  program  was  founded  on  the  premise 
that  the  resources  of  an  academic  institution  dedicated 
to  architecture  and  urbanism  might  be  applied  to  the 
city  to  create  scenarios  for  its  revitalization  and  future 
development  while  also,  through  community  partnerships, 
directly  contributing  to  the  process  of  its  reconstruction. 

"A  city  is  not  a  house,"  Berman  states,  "or  even  a  multitude 
of  houses.  The  city  must  be  an  integrated  multiplicity,  an 
organism  that  functions  in  relation  to  enormous  systems 
both  natural  and  artificial,  and  it  is  the  integration  of  these 
that  is  critical  for  the  city's  reconstruction." 

Through  UBBANbuild  multiple  types  of  housing  solutions 
were  developed  (low-rise,  high-density  housing,  portable 
and  mobile  housing,  and  individual  houses)  and  prototypes 
were  built  as  models  to  seed  blighted  areas  in  the  city. 

"The  housing  prototypes  developed  were  intended  to  give  to 
the  city  many  different  models  which  could  be  built  at  both  the 
larger  and  smaller  scales,"  explains  Berman.  "The  models  were 
low  in  cost,  high  in  architectural  quality,  and  environmentally 
responsive  as  a  solution  to  not  only  the  housing  problem,  but 
also  the  environmental,  urban  and  social  issues  that  have 
become  more  evident  since  the  hurricane." 

New  Orleans  has  certainly  been  a  major  part  of  Berman's 
life,  and  while  it  was  tough  to  leave,  she  was  thrilled  by  the 
challenges  that  awaited  her  at  the  CCA  in  San  Francisco. 

"The  architecture  program  at  the  CCA  has  the  unique  benefit 
of  being  part  of  a  larger  advanced  educational  institution 
dedicated  to  visual  art  and  design — this  allows  for  intensive 
interdisciplinary  study  in  multiple  media,"  explains  Berman. 
"As  someone  who  is  very  interested  in  the  crossover  of 
disciplines,  I'm  particularly  excited  about  that." 

"Architectural  education  in  general,"  Berman  adds, 
"teaches  us  how  to  creatively  address  problems.  The  world 
of  architecture  is  rapidly  changing — globalization,  the  total 
integration  of  new  digital  media  and  new  technologies, 
interdisciplinary  practices,  environmentalism  and 
urbanization  and  the  explosion  of  cities  are  all  critical 
factors  that  are  affecting  practice.  Architectural  education 
should  be  at  the  forefront  in  dealing  with  these  issues." 

Because  of  these  ever-changing  issues,  Berman  believes 
it's  essential  to  rethink  education  "to  ensure  that  we  are 
teaching  students  what  it  really  means  to  be  engaged 
in  relevant  issues  affecting  architecture  given  that 
architecture,  or  at  least  built  space,  is  what  the  urban  world 
that  surrounds  us  is  comprised  of." 

All  of  this  from  a  little  undergraduate  confusion.  ■ 


Richard  Martin,  BAHons/70,  BJ/83,  is  an  Ottawa-based 
writer. 
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ALUMNI  PROFILES 


Building  something 
out  of  nothing 


BY  BRYAN  MULLAN 

When  Philippe  Doyle,  BArch/88,  was  growing  up, 
there  was  one  man  he  idolized. 
"I  had  a  grandfather  who  was  a  tinkerer  and  I 
spent  a  lot  of  time  in  the  summer  tinkering." 

From  lawn  chairs  to  building  a  new  house,  it  always 
amazed  Doyle  how  he  and  his  grandfather  could  turn  left- 
over two-by-fours  into  finished  products. 
"He  made  something  out  of  nothing." 
Much  like  what  Doyle  and  his  wife  Louise  Lalande, 
BArch/88,  have  done:  going  from  simple  grade-school  ac- 
quaintances to  life  mates  and  successful  business  partners. 
Together  they've  built  one  of  the  biggest  architectural  firms 
in  the  nation's  capital:  Lalande  and  Doyle  Architects  Inc. 

When  they  first  met  in  grade  school  it  wasn't  love  at 
first  sight.  But  eventually,  after  attending  De  La  Salle  high 
school  and  Carleton  University  together,  the  two  became 
inseparable. 

Lalande  says  the  whopping  university  work-load  is  what 
drove  them  together. 

"All  the  students  live,  eat  and  breathe  architecture;  so  you 
had  to  hang  out  a  lot  more  with  the  people  in  the  program 
than  anyone  else.  So,  Philippe  and  I  got  together." 

And  they've  stayed  together,  personally  and  professionally. 

After  graduating  in  1988,  the  two  Ottawa  natives  decided 
to  stick  close  to  home.  Why  would  a  pair  of  aspiring  archi- 
tects want  to  make  their  mark  in  Bytown,  a  city  not  exactly 
world  renowned  for  its  architecture? 

"We've  got  a  lot  of  nice  old  buildings  here,"  says  Lalande. 
And  that  is  where  her  professional  focus  has  been,  histori- 
cal restoration  projects. 

In  1992  Lalande  helped  design  and  build  the  Canadian 
Museum  of  Contemporary  Photography — turning  what  was 
once  an  abandoned  railway  tunnel  beside  the  Chateau  Lau- 
rier  into  an  impressive  cultural  establishment.  The  project 
involved  getting  rid  of  unwanted  inhabitants  "of  the  furry 
kind,"  says  Lalande. 

In  1994,  she  went  on  to  work  on  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  prestigious  buildings  in  the  city:  Parliament  Hill's 
East  Block.  Lalande  helped  create  the  controversial  $1.4- 
million  tunnel  from  East  Block  to  Centre  Block.  (The  Cana- 
dian Taxpayers  Federation  said  the  tunnel  was  extravagant, 
considering  the  fact  that  the  East  Block  is  only  100  metres 
from  the  Centre  Block). 

Between  1994  and  1997  Lalande  was  the  project  architect 
for  the  East  Block  renovations.  She  says  one  of  the  high- 
lights was  working  alongside  the  skilled  trades  people  who 


brought  the  building  back  to  life.  One  of  them  was  a  stone 
conservator  all  the  way  from  France. 

"These  guys  were  doing  something  special  and  they  knew 
it  and  they  were  having  fun  with  it." 

When  Lalande  did  the  final  deficiency  inspections  of  the 
East  Block  she  was  eight  months  pregnant  with  the  first  of 
the  couple's  three  children. 

"The  elevators  weren't  working  yet  and  I  could  barely 
make  it  up  the  stairs,"  says  Lalande. 

But  that  didn't  slow  her  down.  She  went  on  to  raise  a  fam- 
ily with  Doyle  and  to  become  one  of  the  go-to  people  in  the 
nation's  capital  for  architectural  conservation. 

"When  you  go  through  three  pregnancies  and  three  kids, 
that  kind  of  interrupts  a  career,"  says  Doyle.  "But  I  don't 
think  there  is  anybody  in  this  city  who  has  the  portfolio  and 
the  experience  that  Louise  does,  when  it  comes  to  historical 
buildings." 

Doyle  followed  a  diverse  career  path,  working  on  projects 
with  strict  budgets,  such  as  community  centres,  to  working 
on  the  Nortel  auditorium  for  the  Moodie  Campus  where  he 
had  carte  blanche. 

In  2007  alone,  the  20  architects  and  interior  designers  at  Lal- 
ande and  Doyle  Architects  Inc.  have  worked  on  130  projects. 

Presently  Doyle  and  Lalande  are  working  on  the  $30- 
million  Shenkman  Arts  Centre  in  Orleans,  Ottawa's  east- 
end  suburb. 

"Cultural  projects  are  the  richest  for  us,"  says  Doyle.  "It 
speaks  about  the  time  and  the  value  of  the  time.  And  it  will 
speak  of  the  community." 

The  building's  facade  will  be  a  massive  glazed  wall  of 
glass  that  emulates  a  theatre  curtain. 

"We  want  the  wall  to  tell  a  story  through  images,  or  film 
or  lights,"  explains  Doyle. 

One  of  the  joys  of  working  on  this  type  of  project  for  both 
Lalande  and  Doyle  is  meeting  with  all  the  different  groups 
of  people  who  will  eventually  use  the  facility. 

"If  this  is  a  building  that  functions  well  and  architectur- 
ally entices  the  community  to  use  it,  and  it  becomes  an  ac- 
tive part  of  the  community — it  will  have  a  lasting  effect," 
says  Doyle. 

And  when  the  project  is  finished,  he  and  Lalande  will 
have  made  something  out  of  nothing:  Doyle's  grandfather 
would  be  proud.  ■ 


Bryan  Mullan,  BJ/00,  is  a  senior  producer  with  Global 
National  with  Kevin  Newman  in  Ottawa. 
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Bill  and  Jean  Teron's  most  recent 
community  development  project  is 
taking  place  right  here  on  Carleton's 
campus  with  the  establishment 
of  the  William  and  Jean  Teron 
Undergraduate  Scholarship,  the 
William  and  Jean  Teron  Graduate 
Scholarship,  and  the  William  and 
Jean  Teron  Graduate  Prize. 


GIVING  TO  CARLETON 


The  art  in  building  a  community 

BY  KRIS  FOSTER 

Whether  through  planning,  design,  architecture  or  philanthropy,  Bill  Teron  and  his  wife  Jean  Teron,  BA/56,  are  no  strangers 
to  building  communities  that  matter.  In  fact,  Bill  is  recognized  as  the  founder  and  designer  of  Kanata,  ON,  a  community  he 
was  instrumental  in  developing  from  its  infancy  as  a  green  field  to  the  thriving  "Silicon  Valley  of  the  North"  it  is  today.  It's  a 
community  they  still  call  home. 


For  Bill,  who  is  an  honorary  fellow  of  the  Royal  Archi- 
tectural Society  of  Canada,  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Ontario  Association  of  Architects  and  an  officer  of  the 
Order  of  Canada,  community  building  has  been  a  recurring 
theme.  "As  the  head  of  Canada  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corpo- 
ration and  as  the  deputy  minister  of  urban  affairs,  I  had  the 
responsibility  of  directing  the  federal  government's  initiatives 
in  housing  and  urban  affairs,"  explains  Bill,  a  self-trained  de- 
signer and  planner.  "My  urban  planning  work  always  focused 
on  the  human  aspect  of  life,  to  determine  the  objectives  of  life, 
to  figure  out  what  we  are  attempting  to  achieve  in  creating  the 
theatre  of  life,  this  place  where  we  live." 

What  objectives  did  Bill  come  up  with?  "I  came  up  with 
two  primary  aspects  of  life  to  achieve:  love  and  a  purpose- 
ful life.  And  for  the  last  30  years  I  haven't  been  able  to  add 
a  third  aspect." 

For  the  Terons,  part  of  a  purposeful  life  is  philanthropy 
and  giving  back  however  they  can — this  too,  allows  them  to 
see  their  plans  for  communities  come  to  life. 

"Our  community  has  been  extremely  kind  to  us,"  says 
Jean,  "and  we  are  very  grateful  for  the  way  it  has  responded 
to  our  efforts.  In  turn  we  want  to  help  make  this  into  an 
even  greater  community  in  any  way  we  can." 

A  CAMPUS  COMMUNITY 

The  Terons'  most  recent  community  development  project  is 
taking  place  right  here  on  Carleton's  campus  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  William  and  Jean  Teron  Undergraduate 
Scholarship,  the  William  and  Jean  Teron  Graduate  Scholar- 
ship, and  the  William  and  Jean  Teron  Graduate  Prize. 

The  decision  to  establish  the  scholarships  and  prize  at  Car- 
leton  was  an  easy  one  for  the  Terons.  "We  respond  to  institu- 
tions and  causes  that  have  been  significant  to  us.  Carleton  has 
been  a  very  meaningful  part  of  our  lives  for  over  50  years,"  says 
Jean  as  she  straightens  her  50th  anniversary  graduation  pin. 

There  are  many  points  of  intersection  between  the  lives 
of  the  Terons  and  Carleton:  Bill  and  Jean  both  served  Car- 
leton in  volunteer  roles  on  the  Board  of  Governors  (which 
Jean  chaired)  and  various  committees;  Jean  and  their  son 

THE  GIFTS  THAT  KEEP  ON  GIVING 

The  Teron  scholarships  and  graduate  prize  will  prove  to 
be  incomparable  tools  to  recruit  exceptional  talent  to  Car- 
leton University. 

William  and  Jean  Teron  Undergraduate  Scholarship:  Of- 
fered annually  when  merited,  this  scholarship  will  provide  full 
domestic  tuition,  to  an  exceptional  student  entering  first  year 
in  the  School  of  Architecture.  Recipients  who  maintain  excel- 
lence in  the  studio  will  be  eligible  to  renew  the  scholarship,  at 
full  tuition,  for  all  four  years  of  their  architecture  program. 

William  and  Jean  Teron  Graduate  Scholarship:  Valued  at 


Christopher  Teron,  BArch/81,  are  both  Carleton  grads,  and 
one  of  their  granddaughters,  in  her  first  year  of  study,  is  a 
future  Carleton  grad;  and,  for  good  measure,  there  is  some 
romantic  history  at  Carleton  for  the  Terons  too.  "Bill  and  I 
met  at  Carleton  in  1953  when  I  was  a  freshman,"  says  Jean. 

That's  the  history,  but  what  about  the  future?  What  im- 
pact will  the  Terons'  generosity  have  on  Carleton's  next 
generation  of  architecture  alumni? 

A  CHANGING  COMMUNITY 

"The  essence  of  our  scholarship  was  to  increase  the  number 
of  outstanding  architects  that  graduate  from  Carleton  Uni- 
versity," says  Bill.  "Not  only  to  help  individuals  become  great 
architects,  but  to  also  help  the  School  of  Architecture  at  Car- 
leton maintain  its  reputation  of  producing  some  of  the  finest 
architects  and  architecture  in  the  world.  And  hopefully  the 
architecture  in  Ottawa  will  benefit  from  all  of  this,  too." 

"Art  and  architecture  contribute  immeasurably  to  the  envi- 
ronments we  live  in,"  explains  Bill.  "The  delight  of  architecture 
is  that  it  is  so  visible.  The  fruits  of  our  labour  are  very  large, 
everyone  sees  it — that's  why  architecture  is  so  important.  Ar- 
chitecture is  us,  it  builds  communities  and  it  builds  people." 

The  future  generation  of  architects  will  be  responsible 
for  designing  our  cities  and  strengthening  our  communi- 
ties— the  importance  of  that  can't  be  stressed  enough.  So 
how  do  we  get  the  best  and  brightest  students  to  nurture 
their  potential  at  Carleton  instead  of  another  school? 

"You  bring  them  here  by  offering  them  scholarships  that 
are  better  than  those  offered  by  other  schools,"  says  Bill. 

Jon  Jeronimus,  BArch/06,  is  one  of  those  students.  Cur- 
rently in  the  master's  program,  Jeronimus  is  the  inaugural 
recipient  of  the  William  and  Jean  Teron  Graduate  Scholar- 
ship and  he  couldn't  be  more  grateful.  "Receiving  the  schol- 
arship has  allowed  me  to  continue  pursuing  my  chosen  path 
of  study  at  one  of  the  top  architecture  schools  in  Canada," 
says  Jeronimus.  "I  look  forward  to  when  I  am  in  the  profes- 
sional field,  contributing  to  the  architecture  of  society.  My 
contributions  will  be  possible  in  part  because  of  the  gener- 
osity of  the  Terons."  ■ 

full  domestic  tuition,  the  graduate  scholarship  is  a  presti- 
gious entrance  scholarship  to  attract  exceptional  students 
to  Carleton's  masters  of  architecture  program.  Awarded  an- 
nually when  merited,  recipients  who  maintain  excellence  in 
the  studio  will  be  eligible  to  renew  the  scholarship,  at  full 
tuition,  for  year  two  of  their  program. 

William  and  Jean  Teron  Graduate  Prize:  This  prize  is  val- 
ued at  $10,000  annually  and  awarded  each  year  when  mer- 
ited to  an  outstanding  architecture  student  who  excels  in 
the  comprehensive  studio  design  project. 
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CAMPUS  LIFE 


On  the  waterfront 


BY  JIM  DONNELLY 

After  first  strolling  through  Car- 
leton  University's  stunning 
stretch  of  riverside  property  years 
ago,  architects  and  brothers  Jason 
Moriyama,  BID/84,  and  Ajon  Mori- 
yama,  BArch/89,  admit  they  weren't 
very  impressed. 

"It's  very  insular,  or  inward-look- 
ing," Jason  reflects  on  his  initial  im- 
pressions of  the  campus,  much  of 
which — including  the  architecture 
building  he  so  often  frequented  as 
a  student — was  forged  during  the 
great  institutional  building  boom  of 
the  1960s.  "They're  not  overly  inspi- 
rational," agrees  Ajon.  "I  don't  think  a 
lot  of  students  look  around  the  cam- 
pus for  architectural  inspiration." 

Back  then,  Jason  explains,  natu- 
ral amenities  like  lakes,  rivers  and 
mountains  weren't  often  emphasized 
as  university  centrepieces.  Campuses 
were  often  planned  in  tight,  cloister- 
style  settings,  with  buildings  rotated 
toward  the  campus  centre. 

Jason,  one  of  four  partners  with 
the  Toronto  firm  Moriyama  and  Tes- 
hima  Architects,  says  Carleton  is 
no  exception.  "It's  very  similar  to 
Brock's  campus,"  he  says,  referring 
to  the  southern  Ontario  school  at  the 
foot  of  the  Niagara  Escarpment. 

"They  have  this  great  natural  ame- 
nity that  they  have  their  back  turned 
towards,  and  they  look  towards  the 
inside  of  the  campus,"  he  continues. 
"And  at  Carleton,  the  Bideau  Canal 
and  river  are  at  the  backs  of  most  of 
the  original  campus  buildings — load- 
ing docks  and  back  doors  mostly  face 
the  water." 

Indeed,  the  lay  of  Carleton's  62  hect- 
ares has  invited  increasing  criticism 
of  late.  The  school's  most  recent  mas- 
ter plan,  hatched  in  2004,  was  harshly 
critical  of  the  university's  layout.  Even 
one  of  the  school's  own  professors, 
Andrew  Cohen,  labelled  it  "a  campus 
of  remarkably  insipid  buildings  all 
turned  away  from  the  water,  staring  at 
each  other  forlornly,"  in  a  recent  book. 


But  that's  about  to  change,  at  least 
somewhat. 

Two  new  waterfront  buildings — one 
sited  along  the  Bideau  Biver,  the  other 
nestled  gently  alongside  the  canal  and 
both  designed  by  Moriyama  and  Tes- 
hima  Architects — had  preliminary  de- 
signs approved  in  November  2007,  with 
a  completion  date  set  for  2010.  Each 
will  face  the  water  and  house  a  variety 
of  disciplines,  various  sustainable  tech- 
nologies and  will,  as  Jason  explains, 
have  "an  emphasis  on  learning." 

But  their  most  important  feature, 
according  to  the  architects?  Their  lo- 
cation. 

"The  (river  site)  building  will  actu- 
ally sit  on  the  riverbank,"  Ajon  ex- 
plains, adding  that  the  143,000  sq.  ft. 
structure  will  be  strategically  placed 
to  capitalize  on  natural  light  and  sub- 
lime views.  The  143,000  sq.  ft.  river 
site — set  to  house  students  from  jour- 
nalism, the  Norman  Paterson  School 
of  International  Affairs,  the  Institute 
of  European,  Bussian  and  Eurasian 
Studies,  and  public  administration — 
will  even  feature  a  bio-wall.  "It's  a  liv- 
ing wall  of  plants,  and  right  now  we're 
talking  about  something  that  expands 
along  the  main  atrium  space,"  he  con- 
tinues. 

Having  designed  more  than  50 
university  buildings  on  16  different 
campuses  across  the  country  (along 
with  helping  devise  the  celebrated 
new  Canadian  War  Museum),  the 
Moriyamas  say  they  know  universi- 
ties. That's  why  Carleton's  develop- 
ment is  especially  befuddling,  Ja- 
son says,  when  viewed  through  the 
goggles  of  Carleton's  award-winning 
architecture  program. 

"Considering  it's  one  of  the  preemi- 
nent architecture  schools  in  all  of  Can- 
ada, you'd  hope  the  built  environment 
would  be  better  on  campus,"  he  says. 

But  Darryl  Boyce,  Carleton's  assis- 
tant vice-president  (facilities  manage- 
ment and  planning),  disagrees.  "My 
personal  view  is  that  if  the  architecture 
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The  143,000  sq.  ft.  river  site  building  is  set  to  be 
completed  in  2010. 


school  is  well  known  and  influential  it's 
because  of  its  great  education  program, 
and  not  because  its  on  a  campus  with 
award-winning  buildings,"  he  says. 

Boyce  was  on  the  board  that  penned 
the  school's  current  master  plan. 
Though  the  nine-year  Carleton  vet- 
eran says  recent  and  ongoing  campus 
development  has  been  well  suited  to 
the  form  and  materials  of  the  existing 
campus  and  "functionally  solid",  he 
says  the  new  development  philosophy 
of  engaging  the  Bideau  Biver  taking 
shape  on  the  Bideau's  muddy  banks 
has  been  a  long  time  coming. 

"The  campus  developed  around  the 
idea  of  a  quad  being  the  centre  of  the 
university's  operation,"  he  explains. 
"We  continued  to  build  buildings  that 
faced  the  quad,  and  which  was  consis- 
tent with  the  earlier  master  plans.  But 
as  noted,  the  buildings  really  did  face 
the  centre  core  and  ignore  the  river 
and  the  canal." 

"I  must  admit,  the  old  original  core 
buildings  are  becoming  a  bit  tired,  I 
guess,"  continues  Boyce,  a  little  hesi- 
tantly. That's  why,  he  explains,  "Our 
master  plan  criticized  the  university 
for  turning  its  back  on  the  river.  The 
plan  identified  the  need  for:  improv- 
ing the  landscape,  the  quality  of  de- 
sign and  the  orientation  or  way  find- 
ing; strengthening  the  heart  or  centre 
of  campus;  and  emphasizing  sustain- 
able design." 

Boyce  says  many  projects  have  been 
implemented  over  the  past  few  years 
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that  have  been  consistent  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  master  plan. 
And  though  embracing  riverside  de- 
velopment represents  a  major  shift 
in  university  policy,  Boyce  says  he's 
pleased  with  Carleton's  growth  since 
2000.  "I  actually  like  the  way  our  most 
recent  buildings  have  been  developed," 
he  says,  adding  a  slew  of  projects  over 
the  past  few  years  have  emphasized 
light,  airy  spaces  between  structures 
and  sustainable  operating  features — 
the  Tory  Building  renewal,  the  Azrieli 


buildings,  Alumni  Hall  and  the  Univer- 
sity Centre  expansion,  to  name  a  few. 

"Every  building  we've  built  (recent- 
ly) has  been  a  sustainable  building," 
he  continues.  "We've  just  never  mea- 
sured the  level  of  sustainability  until 
now.  We  now  measure  our  sustainable 
design  through  the  Green  Globes  Envi- 
ronmental Assessment  system." 

Whatever  the  university's  policy, 
the  Moriyamas  say  they're  just  happy 
to  have  been  selected  to  take  a  shot  at 
Carleton's  latest  architectural  enter- 


prise. Having  garnered  their  strong 
foundation  of  knowledge  within  the 
university  walls,  they  say  it  only  makes 
sense. 

"It's  like  a  homecoming  in  some 
ways,  to  be  invited  back  to  Carleton 
and  have  this  great  opportunity,"  says 
Jason,  with  a  smile.  U 

Jim  Donnelly,  MJ/04,  writes  primar- 
ily for  the  Ottawa  City  Journal,  Or- 
leans Star/Weekly  JournaZ,  and  the 
Ottawa  Business  Journal. 
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FACULTY  FOCUS 


Conscience  of  change 


BY  KRIS  FOSTER 

Because  of  the  importance  of 
building  on  our  earth — given 
the  non-renewable  tendencies 
of  its  resources  and  space — Stephen 
Fai,  BArch/90,  associate  professor  and 
associate  director  (graduate)  in  the 
School  of  Architecture,  sees  the  devel- 
opment of  an  architectural  conscience 
as  an  imperative  step  in  the  education 


past  and  future  isn't  architectural,  it's 
cultural.  Buildings  are  constructed 
differently,  programs  change  and  de- 
sire changes,  but  architecture  remains 
constant." 

This  interplay  between  past  and 
present  extends  into  two  of  Fai's  other 
areas  of  interest:  religion  and  archi- 
tecture, and  pop  culture  architecture. 


{ 


Fai's  sage  advice  to  students?  "I  tell  students  that1 
you  can  only  truly  know  something  by  making 
it,  and  quickly  follow  that  up  by  telling  them  you 
can't  know  everything." 


of  future  generations  of  architects. 

That,  combined  with  serendipity,  is 
what  led  him  to  architecture,  and  more 
specifically  what  drew  him  to  his  field 
of  expertise:  the  history  and  theory  of 
architecture.  According  to  Fai,  it's  the 
history  and  theory  that  act  as  the  con- 
science of  architectural  practice. 

So  in  order  to  impart  a  conscience 
to  future  designers  and  builders,  Fai 
began  his  full-time  teaching  career 
at  Carleton  in  1997  and  hasn't  looked 
back.  "The  School  of  Architecture 
is  one  of  the  best  in  North  America, 
and  while  the  Architecture  Building 
needs  some  attention,  it  is  an  excep- 
tional facility."  Part  of  what  makes  it 
an  exceptional  facility,  notes  Fai,  is 
the  outstanding  faculty  in  the  school. 
He  adds,  however,  that  "the  strongest 
part  of  the  school  has  always  been  the 
students." 

And  Fai  pays  close  attention  to  the 
message  he's  sending  those  students. 
The  history  of  architecture,  Fai  says, 
is  not  about  comparing  today's  trends 
with  the  past;  it's  about  learning  les- 
sons from  it.  "Architecture  needs  to  be 
understood  as  something  that  contin- 
ues to  unfold.  The  difference  between 


While  these  topics  may  seem  worlds 
apart,  Fai  sees  a  broad  connection. 
"Religion  has  always  interested  me.  I 
find  the  idea  of  faith  fascinating.  To  ac- 
cept something  beyond  reason  is  quite 
alien  to  how  our  culture  operates.  We 
are  driven  by  economics — intrinsical- 
ly, we  are  capitalists.  Yet  so  much  of 
the  architecture  that  we  admire  from 
the  past  is  built  out  of  faith.  Similar- 
ly, popular  culture,  while  a  product 
of  capitalism,  also  functions  outside 
of  reason.  We  accept  popular  tastes 
without  really  questioning.  Popular 
culture  is  a  perversion  of  faith." 

But  before  you  jump  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Fai's  interests  focus  solely  on 
history's  effect  on  the  present,  take  a 
look  at  his  newest  role  as  director  of 
the  Carleton  Immersive  Media  Studio 
(CIMS).  In  this  position,  Fai  has  his 
gaze  fixed  directly  on  the  future  and 
how  technology,  new  media  and  archi- 
tecture intermingle.  Founded  in  2002, 
CIMS  is  now  a  recognized  leader  in 
the  fields  of  design  and  remote-collab- 
orative technology.  Some  of  the  spe- 
cific areas  of  discovery  spearheaded 
at  CIMS  are  3-D  high-definition  visu- 
alizations and  advanced  collaborative 


communication  systems,  both  having 
applications  in  numerous  disciplines. 
But  for  Fai,  it's  all  about  architecture. 

"We  have  decided  to  move  CIMS  back 
into  the  discipline  of  architecture. 
Specifically,  we  are  interested  in  using 
this  technology  as  an  educational  tool 
in  the  area  of  material  and  material 
applications,  to  archive  culturally  sig- 
nificant building  technologies,  and  to 
explore  hybrid  modes  of  architectural 
representation." 

Beyond  the  history,  and  past  the  fu- 
ture, what  brings  Fai  back  to  Carleton 
day  to  day?  "I  love  teaching  and  I  rec- 
ognize the  privilege  of  being  able  to  do 
the  research  that  I  do."B 


MASTER'S  OF  THE  UNIVERSE 

Another  program  under  Fai's  watch  and 
guidance  is  Carleton's  well  reputed  profes- 
sional Master  of  Architecture  program. 
And  just  as  architecture  continually  chang- 
es, so  too  does  the  study  of  architecture. 

In  1998,  the  tried-and-true  Bachelor  of 
Architecture  program,  typically  a  five-year 
stint  of  study  at  Carleton,  was  arranged 
to  encompass  two  degree  programs: 
Bachelor  of  Architectural  Studies  (BAS, 
a  non-professional,  four-year  program); 
and  a  two-year  (professional)  Master  of 
Architecture  program  (MArch). 

Ten  years  later,  the  MArch  program  is 
still  growing,  according  to  Fai.  "We  are 
working  on  two  new  programs — a  seven- 
term,  professional  MArch  that  would  be 
open  to  students  who  have  earned  a 
BAHons  in  any  discipline,  not  just  architec- 
ture, whereas  our  current  MArch  program 
requires  our  BAS  or  equivalent.  We  are 
also  working  on  a  professional  and  non- 
professional MArch  with  a  specialization 
in  heritage  conservation.  Plans  are  also  in 
motion  to  launch  a  PhD  program  in  2009." 
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The  Faculty  of 
Graduate  Studies 
fr  Research 


Studying  at  the  graduate  level  is  a  very  different  kind 
of  experience. 

At  Carleton,  we  offer  over  100  graduate  programs  in  which  you  can  study  full- 
or  part-time. 

You  can  shape  your  own  education  to  get  the  most  out  of  your  program,  and  you 
can  work  towards  your  goals  by  custom-fitting  your  studies  to  your  interests. 

As  a  Carleton  graduate  student,  you  can  also  benefit  from  a  higher  level  of 
funding  —  this  year  alone,  2,265  Carleton  graduate  students  will  share 
$24.5  M  in  scholarships,  awards  and  other  funding. 

With  the  diversity  of  the  programs  we  offer,  we're  sure  we  have  something 
that's  right  for  you. 


www.gs.carleton.ca 


■  Carleton 

IT  UNIVERSITY 

Canada's  Capital  University 


U  N  I  V  E  R  s 
Canada's  Capital  University 


Tel:  613-520-4480 
Email:  ravens@carleton.ca 
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d  sports 
Centre  with  cardio  room 
program,  fitness  studio  and 
yoga  room 

Ice  House  —  double  rink  pads 
Fieldhouse  with  jogging  track 

Fitness  centre  and  50  m  pool 

Six  squash  courts 

Over  100  high-quality 
programs  and  classes  in 
fitness,  aquatics,  martial 
arts,  yoga,  and  dance  at  low 
prices  for  members 

Mature  adult  program 

Full  year  membership  only 


carleton.ca/athletics 
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CARLETON  UNIVERSITY 


Get  your  gear  on! 


Alumni  gear,  that  is:  gifts,  clothing,  hats,  luggage  and  more!  It's  all  available  for 
purchase  on  the  Express  Counter,  the  new  Carleton  alumni  eStore.  Pick  up  these 
distinctive,  high-quality  items  for  yourself  or  an  old  friend — and  have  it  shipped 
anywhere  in  the  world!  Plus,  you'll  make  a  contribution  to  student  aid  with  each 
purchase,  at  no  extra  cost  to  you. 

Are  you  in  the  Carleton  Cafe?  We've  got  another  perk  for  you.  All  Cafe  members  get 
a  complimentary  pack  of  Carleton  Cafe  brand  coffee  with  their  e-store  purchase. 

Get  your  gear  on  today  at  alumni. carleton. ca/expresscounter. 


Drop  by  the  Carleton  Cafe  today  for  more  Perks  of  Membership:  the  latest 
deals,  discounts,  products  and  services  exclusively  for  Carleton  alumni. 
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A  global  problem  solver 


BY  RYAN  WARD 


For  the  first  time  in 

history,    more  than 

half   of  the  world's 

population  is  living  in 

urban  areas.  By  2030 

urban    centres  will 

be  supporting  60  per 

cent  of  the  population, 

while  at  the  same  time 

the  number  of  people 

living  in  poverty  is 

expected   to   rise  to 

two  billion — and  the 

developed    world  is 
,     ,  .        -  ,     .  Joseph  Sauve,  BArc 

looking  tor  solutions 

to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  the 
impoverished. 

Joseph  Sauve,  BArch/04,  MArch/07, 
is  one  person  using  his  skills  to  help 
better  the  world.  This  past  summer 
Sauve  got  the  chance  to  make  a  differ- 
ence while  participating  in  the  Global 
Studio  program.  And  as  a  result  of 
his  work  with  Global  Studio,  Sauve 
was  one  of  only  five  students  selected 
worldwide  to  participate  in  the  Global 


Urban  Summit  in  Bella- 
gio,  Italy. 

The  Global  Urban 
Summit — launched  by 
the  Rockefellar  Foun- 
dation and  the  Centre 
for  Sustainable  Urban 
Development — brings 
together  students,  aca- 
demics and  members  of 
the  private  and  public 
sectors  to  explore  ways 
to  develop  healthy,  sus- 
tainable cities.  Some  of 
the  critical  issues  that 
were  addressed  were  public,  shelter, 
water,  sanitation,  planning  and  adap- 
tation to  climate  change. 

"Students  were  selected  from  a  wide 
range  of  disciplines — architecture, 
law,  engineering,"  says  Sauve.  "Urban 
settlement  is  racing  ahead  of  urban 
infrastructure  and  housing,  and  these 
conferences  are  helping  to  get  urban 
professionals  to  develop  more  of  an 
interest  in  these  issues." 


h/04,  MArch/07 


In  order  to  be  considered  for  the 
Global  Urban  Summit,  Sauve  first  par- 
ticipated in  the  Global  Studio,  an  in- 
ternational think  tank  that  brings  stu- 
dents and  academics  together  to  take 
on  issues  of  urban  poverty. 

"Of  the  72  students  from  the  de- 
veloping and  developed  world  who 
participated,  three  Canadians  were 
selected  to  travel  to  Johannesburg  to 
understand  the  problems  that  South 
Africans  are  dealing  with,  and  to  of- 
fer solutions,"  explains  Sauve. 

And  while  stationed  in  Diepsloot, 
a  suburb  just  north  of  Johannesburg, 
Sauve  and  his  team  got  their  first 
chance  to  come  up  with  a  solution  to 
one  such  problem.  "We  came  to  the 
site  to  learn  what  the  problems  were, 
to  meet  the  local  people,  and  to  under- 
stand what  they  are  struggling  with," 
says  Sauve.  It  was  at  this  site  visit  that 
the  team  noticed  "street  streams — a 
surplus  of  water  in  the  city." 

The  sewer  system  in  Diepsloot  was 
developed  for  a  smaller  population, 


CLASS  NOTES 

1960s 

Jean  Van  Loon,  BAHons/65,  has  published  several 
literary  short  stories.  One  of  them,  "Stardust",  origi- 
nally published  in  the  Queens  Quarterly,  appears  in 
Journey  Prize  Stories  19,  an  anthology  of  contend- 
ers for  the  $10,000  Journey  Prize. 

John  Connors,  BA/69,  was  a  selected  attendee 
of  the  ninth  annual  course  on  the  "International 
Law  of  Armed  Conflicts"  in  Switzerland.  Now  re- 
tired (Canadian  Forces  Medical  Associate  officer 
and  a  health  services  executive),  he  is  still  active  as 
president,  ChilCana  Consulting  Canada,  and  as  the 
North  American  representative  for  the  Asociacion 
Chilena  de  Seguridad. 

Roger  Ellerton,  BScHons/69,  MSc/70,  provides 
personal  growth  training  and  coaching  in  the  Ot- 
tawa area.  For  more  information  visit  renewal.ca. 

Ernie  Parsons,  BEng/69,  was  recently  appointed 
justice  of  the  peace  for  Prince  Edward  County,  ON. 


1970s 

Dawn  McAllister,  BA/74,  BAHons/77,  retired 
in  March  2007  as  director,  Office  of  Management 
Services,  Health  Canada.  Dawn  has  three  children, 
Meghan,  currently  living  in  Toronto;  and  Adam  and 
Kathleen,  currently  residing  with  Dawn  in  Ottawa. 

Michael  Eastman,  BCom/76,  has  been  named  a 
Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Management  Accountants 
of  Ontario. 

1980s 

Roy  Hanes,  MSW/80,  associate  professor  in  Car- 
leton's  School  of  Social  Work,  received  the  Education 
Award  at  the  seventh  annual  Celebration  of  People. 
The  awards  honour  individuals  and  organizations 
whose  innovations  create  equal  opportunities  for 
people  with  disabilities  to  live,  work  and  play. 

Catherine  Allman,  BJ/84,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  communications  and  marketing  at  the 
Toronto-based  Canadian  Cancer  Society. 

Tim  Morawetz,  BA/85,  principal  of  Glue  Inc.,  re- 
cently volunteered  his  communications  expertise  by 
interviewing  five  of  Canada's  top  marketers  for  the 


2008  Marketing  Hall  of  Legends  (marketinghallofle- 
gends.ca). 

Susan  Tuckey  (nee  Allan),  BA/86,  was  recently 
promoted  to  chief  finance  and  strategy  officer  for 
York  Region  Rapid  Transit  Corporation.  She  resides 
in  Newmarket,  ON,  with  her  husband  Bryan  and  five 
children. 

Don  Campbell,  BCS/87,  has  been  appointed  chief 
technology  officer  at  Cognos. 

Cameron  Herold,  BA/88,  recently  left  1-800-GOT- 
JUNK?  where  he  was  chief  operating  officer.  He  is 
now  helping  to  grow  two  other  early  stage  franchi- 
sors— Nurse  Next  Door  {nursenextdoor.com)  based 
in  Vancouver,  and  Fairway  Divorce  based  in  Calgary 
{fairwaydivorce.com). 

Dan  Bunner,  MSc/89,  has  joined  ENVIRON  as  a 
new  principal. 

Peter  Hopwood,  BA/89,  a  former  CUSA  councillor, 
recently  moved  to  Seattle,  Washington,  to  pursue 
a  master's  degree  in  counseling  psychology  at  An- 
tioch  University. 
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and  as  the  population  grew,  so  too  did 
the  amount  of  waste  going  down  the 
drain — this  eventually  caused  block- 
ages and  resulted  in  streets  streaming 
with  water  that  couldn't  make  it  to  the 
sewer  system. 

The  simple  solution  the  team  came 
up  with  for  this  major  issue:  a  large 
bucket  with  holes  in  the  bottom  that 
separates  food  waste  from  water  and 
ensures  that  waste  doesn't  go  down 
the  drain  causing  blocks. 

And  often,  according  to  Sauve, 
solving  one  problem  opens  the  door 
for  a  solution  to  another.  "A  woman 
named  Bella  was  trying  to  introduce 
a  recycling  program  but  it  couldn't 
be  implemented  because  of  the  street 
streams,"  says  Sauve.  "By  fixing  the 
problem  of  food  clogging  drains,  this 


There's  a  hole  in  his  bucket. .  .but  that's  a  good 
thing,  according  to  Sauve,  who  spent  time  in 
South  Africa  working  with  other  global  problem 
solvers  on  various  urban  issues. 


allowed  the  recycling  program  to  be 
implemented." 

Designing  and  building  improve- 
ments for  shack  settlements  and  slums, 


and  even  helping  unemployed  plumbers 
fix  their  resumes  in  order  to  gain  em- 
ployment from  the  government,  were 
just  a  couple  of  the  projects  of  which 
Sauve  was  a  part.  The  problems  Sauve 
encountered  were  diverse,  but  nothing 
that  his  education  at  Carleton  hadn't 
already  prepared  him  for. 

While  a  master's  student,  Sauve 
was  given  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
peri-urban  conditions  of  settlement  in 
Lima,  Peru.  Following  that,  he  was  se- 
lected in  a  Carleton-wide  competition 
to  be  the  recipient  of  the  Jennifer  Luce 
Internship  that  allowed  him  to  intern 
with  designer  Jennifer  Luce,  BArch/84, 
in  California  for  three  months. 

"I  definitely  benefited  from  the  in- 
ternational experience  I  gained  study- 
ing at  Carleton,"  says  Sauve.  ■ 


2 

prestigious 
awards 


Founders  Award 

Given  annually,  when  merited,  to  recognize  and  pay  tribute  to  an  in- 
dividual who  has  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the  values  of  the 
university.  Deadline  March  31,  2008. 

A.D.  Dunton  Alumni  Award  of  Distinction 

Given  annually,  when  merited,  to  a  graduate  in  recognition  of  out- 
standing achievement  or  contribution  in  any  field  of  endeavour. 
Deadline  June  30,  2008. 

Submit  nominations  online  at  alumni.carleton.ca/alumni/nominations.cfm 
For  more  information,  call  toll  free  at  1-866-CU-PROUD  (287-7683) 


Robert  Perkins,  BA/89,  BCom/91,  has  been  ap- 
pointed vice-president  of  the  board  of  directors  for 
the  Building  Owners  and  Managers  Association  of 
Ottawa. 


Arlene  M.  Roberts, 
BAHons/89,  pub- 
lished her  first  op-ed 
piece  "Summer  of 
Wives"  in  the  Huff- 
ington  Post.  She  is 
currently  editing  an 
anthology.  Eloquent 
Delivery:  150  Great 
Speeches  by  Female 
Activists  and  Political 
Leaders,  From  Cady 
Stanton  to  Chisholm 
to  Clinton. 


1990s 

Kathlean  C.  Fitzpatrick,  BAHons/90,  and  Rajen 
Doobay,  BA/91 ,  recently  returned  to  Ottawa  from 
the  U.K.  where  Kathlean  successfully  completed  a 
master's  degree  in  international  relations  at  the 
London  School  of  Economics  (1 994)  and  then  a  PhD 
(2007).  Rajen  completed  a  master's  degree  in  ethnic 


relations  and  law.  Friends  can  reconnect  at  doofitz® 
hotmail.co.uk. 

Dave  Gregory,  BA/92,  is  now  in  his  seventh  year 
with  Princess  Cruises  and  was  recently  promoted 
to  senior  assistant  purser/shore  excursion  manager. 
His  travels  have  taken  him  to  nearly  50  different 
countries  on  five  continents. 

Byron  Horner,  BAHons/92,  has  been  appointed  as 
president  of  CopperLion  Capital  Partners. 

Esther  Mbithi,  MA/93,  was  awarded  a  PhD  in  liter- 
ature at  the  University  of  Nairobi's  38th  graduation 
ceremony  on  December  7,  2007. 

Kwasi  Appiah,  MMS/94,  works  as  a  senior  busi- 
ness technology  analyst  with  Canada  Post  Corpo- 
ration in  Ottawa.  He  has  been  actively  involved  in 
charity  runs  throughout  the  city. 

Karim  Hirji,  BAHons/95,  has  been  promoted  to 
principal  at  IBM  Software  Group  where  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  Americas  West  Region  &  Latin 
America.  Karim  continues  to  live  with  his  family  in 
Toronto  and  can  be  reached  at  karimhirji@alumni. 
uwaterloo.ca. 


Heather  Kilday,  BArch/94,  was  recently  promoted 
to  associate  at  the  Ratcliff  architecture  firm  in  San 
Francisco,  California. 

Gordon  Quaiattini,  MA/96,  has  been  appointed 
president  of  Canadian  Renewable  Fuels  Association. 

Logan  Atkinson,  MA/97,  has  been  appointed  Car- 
leton University's  new  university  secretary  effective 
January  1 ,  2008,  for  a  two-year  term. 

Ian  McLeod,  BA/97,  is  a  senior  communications 
officer  for  the  Canadian  Museum  of  Civilization. 
Previously,  he  worked  for  the  Social  Sciences  and 
Humanities  Research  Council  and  the  Assembly  of 
First  Nations  and  served  on  the  board  of  the  Pride 
Committee  of  Ottawa-Gatineau. 

Melissa  Perrotta,  BScHon/97,  currently  teaches 
Grade  9  and  10  math  at  All  Saints  high  school  and 
lives  in  Kanata,  ON,  with  her  fiance. 
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Well  connected  volunteer 


BY  ALEXANDER  WOOLEY 

Jane  Gilbert,  BJ/80,  recipient  of  the  Car- 
leton  University  Alumni  Association's 
(CUAA)  2007  Alumni  Volunteer  of  the 
Year  Award,  is  quick  to  point  out  that 
her  award  should  be  viewed  as  a  mile- 
stone rather  than  a  capstone  to  17  years 


of  involvement  with  the  association. 

"Since  awards  in  general  tend  to  be 
handed  out  at  the  end  of  one's  par- 
ticipation, when  Serge  Arpin,  chief 
advancement  officer,  Department  of 
University  Advancement,  phoned  me 


Jane  Gilbert,  BJ/80,  (pictured  with  Marc  Garneau, 
Carleton's  chancellor,  left,  and  Samy  Mahmoud, 
MEng/71,  PhD/75,  president  and  vice-chancellor 
pro  tempore,  right)  is  this  year's  recipient  of  the 
Carleton  University  Alumni  Association  Volunteer 
of  the  Year  award. 

my  initial  reaction  was  'Wait  a  minute, 
I'm  not  quitting  my  volunteer  work!'" 
Indeed  Gilbert's  role  in  the  CUAA  will 
only  be  growing  in  2008  when  she,  cur- 
rently in  the  position  of  vice-president, 
chapters,  takes  over  the  association's 


2000s 

Alexander  Jeglic, 
BAHons/00,  recently 
returned  to  Ottawa 
from  Washington, 
D.C.  He  is  working  in 
international  law  at 
the  Department  of 
Justice  and  is  anxious 
to  help  young  busi- 
ness-minded gradu- 
ates succeed  in  international  business. 

Paul  Lorilla,  MA/03,  has  launched  a  not-for-profit 
foundation  called  Isa  Mundo  Foundation  (isamun- 
do.org).  He  has  been  doing  small  projects  locally 
and  internationally  for  some  time,  but  pressure 
from  friends  and  colleagues  got  him  thinking  that 
he  can  do  more. 

Marc  McArthur,  BEng/05,  joined  the  Ottawa 
Centre  for  Research  and  Innovation  as  manager 
of  the  Ottawa  Clean-tech  Initiative. 

Tiffany  Pitter-Lawrence,  MA/06,  joined  the  Ot- 
tawa Centre  for  Research  and  Innovation  as  the 
manager  of  external  communications. 


BIRTHS 


Anne  Lisbeth  Kuirinlahti, 
BSW/95,  and  her  husband 
John  Anderson  Chamard, 
are  very  happy  to  announce 
the  birth  of  their  first  child,  Ivy 
Amalia  Lahti  Chamard,  born  on 
December  15,  2006.  The  family 
resides  in  Calgary,  AB. 


Natasha  Sapra, 
BAHons/95,  and 

her  husband  Bruce 
are  thrilled  to  an- 
nounce the  birth  of 
their  second  child, 
Xavier  Alexander,  on  ' 
August  8,  2007.  Big  sister  Taylor  is  delighted  with  her 
baby  brother 


Alyson  Fair,  BA/97,  and 

her  husband  Scott  are 
pleased  to  announce  the 
arrival  of  their  second  beau- 
tiful daughter,  Olivia  Jane 
Louise,  on  August  2,  2007. 


The  happy  family  of  four  resides  in  Ottawa. 

Lara  Hyde,  BJ/98,  and  Rob  Hyde,  BA/98,  BA- 
Hons/02,  MA/04,  are  tickled  to  announce  the  birth 
of  their  first  child,  Dace  Lilah,  born  October  9,  2007. 
The  happy  family  lives  in  Toronto  with  their  giant  of 
a  cat,  Simon. 


Ratheenthiran  Subrama- 
niam,  BScHons/01,  and  his 

wife  are  pleased  to  announce 
the  birth  of  their  baby  girl, 
Aatharshi  Ratheenthiran,  on 
April  26,  2007.  The  family 
resides  in  the  Toronto  area 
where  Ratheenthiran  works  at 
a  pharmaceuticals  company. 


Cinthya  Aparicio,  BCom/03,  and  her  husband 
Jelmer  Wiersma  are  excited  to  announce  the  birth 
of  their  fourth  child  Hannah  Maria.  Siblings  Alicia, 
Maya  and  Tomas  are  proud  to  have  another  little  sis- 
ter. They  reside  in  Cudworth,  SK,  where  they  have  a 
commercial  poultry  operation. 
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top  position  as  national  alumni  presi- 
dent in  May. 

It's  been  a  long  journey  for  Gilbert, 
who  arrived  at  Carleton  in  1976  as  a  shy 
teenager  with  two  suitcases  in  hand. 
While  at  Carleton,  and  before  graduat- 
ing with  double  honours  in  journalism 
and  law,  she  found  a  home — two,  actu- 
ally. "I  found  such  tremendous  support 
from  the  people  I  was  with:  academical- 
ly in  the  School  of  Journalism,  as  well 
as  with  the  community  around  me  in 
residence."  Gilbert  spent  all  four  years 
at  Carleton  living  in  residence — two  as 
a  res  fellow  (Renfrew  and  Grenville). 

Today  Gilbert  is  a  familiar  face,  and 
not  just  to  Carleton  alumni.  Prior  to 
her  recent  appointment  as  cheif  com- 
munications officer  with  the  Nature 
Conservancy  of  Canada,  she  spent  10 


With  colleagues  on  the  alumni  asso- 
ciation, Gilbert  is  particularly  proud 
of  the  inroads  made  in  connecting 
with  young  graduates.  "People  tend 
to  disperse  right  after  graduation,  get 
busy  with  lives  and  families.  What 
we've  attempted  in  past  few  years  is 
to  make  sure  we  shake  the  hands  of  ev- 
ery graduate  at  convocation,  give  them 
a  pin,  make  sure  they  understand  they 
are  automatically  members  of  the  as- 
sociation. We  make  it  personal." 

Another  key  to  making  connections 
with  new  grads  is  to  have  alumni 
speak  at  convocation  ceremonies — 
something  that  has  been  happening 
over  the  past  number  of  years.  In  fact, 
Gilbert  delivered  the  alumni  address 
at  the  2007  ceremonies.  "That  was  a 
major  development  and  an  honour  for 


{ 


For  me  the  connection  with  Carleton  is  an 
emotional  response  in  some  ways.  Lots  of 
institutions  come  in  and  out  of  life.  For  me 
the  CU  network  has  never  really  left. 


years  with  the  Discovery  Channel,  first 
as  an  on-air  personality  and  then  as 
a  supervising  producer.  Prior  to  join- 
ing Discovery  Channel,  she  anchored 
newscasts  for  Global  TV  and  CBC 
Newsworld.  Along  the  way,  if  her  career 
didn't  keep  her  busy  enough,  she  found 
the  time  to  raise  a  family,  and  pursue 
an  MA  from  the  University  of  Toronto 
(which  she  received  last  year). 


us,  that  the  administration  gave  the 
alumni  that  recognition." 

According  to  Gilbert,  everything 
done  over  the  past  few  years  is  a  chance 
to  provide  mentorship  to  current  stu- 
dents and  future  alumni.  "We're  there 
to  help  them  make  the  transition  to 
life  after  graduation." 

Gilbert  herself  was  one  of  those  who 
dispersed  after  graduation,  returning  to 


the  Carleton  fold  a  decade  later,  in  1990. 
"For  me  the  connection  with  Carleton  is 
an  emotional  response  in  some  ways.  Lots 
of  institutions  come  in  and  out  of  life.  For 
me  the  CU  network  has  never  really  left. 
When  I  was  recruited  to  volunteer,  it  was 
a  call  to  my  roots,  the  recognition  that  so 
much  of  what  I've  been  able  to  achieve  is 
due  to  the  start  CU  gave  me,  and  the  fact 
that  I  wanted  to  give  back." 

Choosing  to  give  back  is  easier  if  those 
with  whom  one  shared  good  times  are 
doing  likewise.  "The  notion  of  'friend- 
raising'  is  key  in  building  interest  in  the 
university  and  its  growth,"  says  Gilbert. 
"I  encourage  people  to  get  involved  with 
the  CUAA,  to  tap  in  to  their  networks 
and  roots  and  bring  along  others,  too." 

Gilbert  describes  herself  as  "abso- 
lutely humbled  and  surprised"  by  news 
of  the  award,  which  is  given  annually, 
when  merited,  to  someone  who  has 
demonstrated  significant  contribution 
to  alumni  affairs  and  activities.  "We 
are  enormously  grateful  to  Jane  for  all 
of  the  time  and  energy  she  has  devoted 
to  her  alma  mater  over  the  years  as  a 
senior  member  of  the  alumni  associ- 
ation's executive  council,"  says  Nancy 
Lynn,  director,  Alumni  Services.  "I  per- 
sonally look  forward  to  working  with 
her  in  the  upcoming  years."  ■ 


Alex  Wooley,  BA/89,  is  the  director  of 
communications  and  development  at 
Intermedia  in  Washington,  DC. 


MARRIAGES 


Janice    Hobbs,  BA/88, 

married  Don  Martell  on 
October  5,  2007.  The 
couple  are  enjoying  life  in 
Elliot  Lake  with  their  four 
children,  Kaleigh,  Mat- 
thew, Jessica,  and  Reilly. 


Krista  Charlwood, 
BA/00,  married  Mi- 
chael Mangan  on 
May  12,  2007.  The 
happy  couple  lives 
in  British  Columbia 
where  Krista  works  for 
the  homicide  team  of 
the  RCMP  and  Mi- 
chael works  at  programming  hospital  computers. 

Richard  Binder,  BEng/05,  and  Catherine  Barkley, 

BPAPM/04,  were  married  in  Merrickville,  ON,  on 
December  1,  2007.  The  couple  now  lives  in  Rich- 
mond, ON. 


Lacey  Sheppy, 
BJ/04,  and  Jar- 
rett  Cranston,  BA- 
Hons/04,  were  mar- 
ried on  September 
2,  2007  in  Windsor, 
ON.  Jarrett  recently 
completed  Phase  2 
of  pilot  training  with 
the  Canadian  Forces  and  was  selected  to  become 
a  multi-engine  pilot.  Lacey  is  a  crime  and  court  re- 
porter at  the  Moose  Jaw  Times-Herald  newspaper. 
The  couple  resides  in  Moose  Jaw,  SK. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Robert  Ronald  Carwardine,  engineering  certifi- 
cate/50, passed  away  on  May  1,  2007. 

Ian  Campbell,  BAHons/51,  on  October  16,  2007. 

Edward  Duggan,  BCom/52,  on  October  18,  2007 

John  Dever,  BCom/63,  on  April  20,  2007 

Thomas  Langstaff,  BA/70,  on  October  21,  2007. 

Tony  Hannas,  BA/74,  on  October  10,  2007. 

John  Harkness,  BAHons/78,  on 

December  18,  2007. 

Hugh  Gillam,  BA/79,  on  November  19,  2007. 
John  Kollar,  BSc/84,  on  October  21,  2007. 
Valerie  Greene,  PhD/88,  on  November  18,  2007. 
Nancy  Taylor,  BA/07,  on  November  18,  2007. 


Post  your  submission  online  today 
at  magazine. carleton. ca 
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The  Forum  is  quite  the  function 


BY  KRIS  FOSTER 


A  forum  that  acts  as  a  function  and 
a  function  that  acts  as  a  forum.  Can 
you  tell  that  architects  are  responsible 
for  the  creation  of  the  Forum  Lecture 
Series?  The  Forum  Lecture  Series,  es- 
tablished in  Carleton's  School  of  Ar- 
chitecture in  1968,  has  brought  some 
of  the  most  influential  and  acclaimed 
architectural  talent  in  the  world  to 
Ottawa — including  Daniel  Libeskind, 
Moshe  Safdie,  Peter  Eisenman  and  Ar- 
thur Erickson.  For  the  past  40  years — 
about  once  a  month  from  October  to 
mid-March — the  Ottawa  community 
(and  beyond)  gets  that  chance  to  hear 
from  the  great  minds  of  architecture. 

"The  lecture  series  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  architectural  commu- 
nity in  Ottawa.  Alumni  and  students 
of  Carleton,  past  and  present  faculty 
and  local  architects  are  all  given  the 
chance  to  stay  engaged  with  emerg- 
ing themes  in  architecture  and  view 
work  that  is  having  an  impact  on  so- 
ciety," says  Barry  Hobin,  BArch/74, 
an  avid  supporter  of  the  series. 

Hobin  is  quick  to  point  out  that  the 


lectures  are  not  just  for  those  in  the  field, 
they  are  also  open  to  the  general  public 
at  no  cost.  "The  larger  community  also 
has  this  great  chance  to  see  world-class 
architects — this  is  something  the  entire 
city  of  Ottawa  greatly  benefits  from." 

It  was  about  seven  years  ago  that 
Hobin  really  took  note  of  what  a  great 
series  the  School  of  Architecture  was 
running — and  through  his  firm,  Barry 
J.  Hobin  &  Associates,  he  decided  it  was 
time  to  help  out.  The  help  went  a  little 
further  in  2004,  when  Hobin  and  Gord 
Lorimer,  BArch/77,  acting  on  behalf  of 
Barry  J.  Hobin  &  Associates,  set  out  to 
raise  even  more  support  for  the  series 
from  the  local  community.  By  the  end 
of  their  volunteer  work  they  drummed 
up  over  $150,000  for  the  series  from 
sponsors  that  included:  Trinity  De- 
velopment Group,  the  Ottawa  Citizen, 
Griffiths  Rankin  Cook  Architects,  Gilm- 
ore  Reproductions,  Merkley  Supply, 
Ottawa  Regional  Society  of  Architects, 
Charlesfort  Developments,  Barry  J.  Ho- 
bin &  Associates  and  IBI  Group. 

This  year  they  set  their  fundrais- 


ing  sights  a  little  higher  still,  with  a 
goal  to  raise  over  $300,000 — enough  to 
support  the  series  in  perpetuity.  So  far 
they  have  already  raised  $250,000. 

"The  importance  of  the  lecture  se- 
ries can  not  be  stressed  enough.  It 
has  tremendous  opportunities  to  be  a 
catalyst  for  better  design  in  the  Otta- 
wa area — including  the  Carleton  cam- 
pus," says  Hobin.  "By  being  strategic 
with  the  series  we  can  create  a  recog- 
nized venue  to  attract  the  best  talent 
in  the  architectural  world — the  Forum 
Lecture  Series  can  be  internationally 
recognized.  Clearly,  that  is  something 
that  Carleton  and  the  larger  Ottawa 
community  will  benefit  from." 

The  next  Forum  Lecture  Series  is  on 
March  10,  2008  and  features  Teresa 
Sapey  of  Estudio  Teresa  Sapey,  Ma- 
drid, Spain. 

For  more  information  or  to  get  in- 
volved, please  contact  Corrie  Hobin, 
senior  development  associate  for  the 
Faculty  of  Engineering  and  Design  at 
corrie_hobin@carleton.ca  or  (613)  520- 
2600  ext.  1031. 
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2008  alumni  calendar 


FEBRUARY 

NPSIA  Chapter 
Maxime  Bernier, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 

February  12 
Rideau  Club,  Ottawa 

Montreal  Chapter 

FOCUS  Series  -  Roderick  Phillips 

February  26 

Molson  Brewery,  Montreal 

Halifax  Chapter 
Power  Within 

February  26 

Metro  Centre,  Halifax 

Social  Work  Chapter 
Great  Grads  Speaker  Series 
Minnijean  Brown  Trickey,  MSW/94 

February  28 

Library  and  Archives  Canada,  Ottawa 

Fourth  Annual  Pan-Canadian  Alumni  Gala 
(With  remarks  from  Carleton  graduate 
Brian  Oak,  BA/73,  MA/78,  Consul  General 
of  Canada) 

February  28 

Four  Seasons  Hotel,  Atlanta,  GA 

MARCH 

Ottawa  Chapter 
Power  Within 

March  3 

Ottawa  Congress  Centre,  Ottawa 

Toronto  Chapter 

Power  Within  for  Women 

March  4 

Metro  Toronto  Convention  Centre,  Toronto 

Toronto  Chapter 

Great  Grads  Speaker  Series 

Sean  Wise,  BA/93 

March  5 

CBC  Studio  41 ,  Toronto 

Architecture  Chapter 

Alumni  reception  and  Forum  Lecture 

Teresa  Sapey,  Spain 

March  10 


National  Gallery  of  Canada,  Ottawa 
CURBAA  Chapter 

CIS  National  Basketball  Championships 

March  14-16 

Scotiabank  Place,  Ottawa 

New  York  Chapter 

Great  Grads  Speaker  Series 

Laurence  Kardish,  BA/66 

March  25 

Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York,  NY 

Journalism/English  Grads/Canadian 
Studies  Chapters 
Great  Grads  Speaker  Series 
Nelofer  Pazira,  BJ/97 

March  27 

National  War  Museum,  Ottawa 

APRIL 

Winnipeg  Chapter 

FOCUS  Series  -  Michael  Runtz 

Mid-April 
Winnipeg 

CURBAA  Chapter 
NCAA  Night 

April  7 
Ottawa 

Industrial  Design  Chapter 

2008  Industrial  Design  Graduation 

Exhibition  and  Alumni  Reception 

April  18-22 

Carleton  University  Art  Gallery 

Washington  Chapter 
All-Canada  University  Association  Dinner 
Edward  Greenspon,  BJ/79,  Editor-in-chief, 
Globe  and  Mail 

April  26 

National  Press  Club,  Washington,  DC 

MAY 

Wes  Nicol  Business  Plan 
Award  Ceremony  &  Banquet 

May  6 

Fairmont  Chateau  Laurier,  Ottawa 


Calgary  Chapter 

FOCUS  Series  -  James  Meadowcroft 

May  6 

Calgary  Petroleum  Club,  Calgary 

Edmonton  Chapter 

FOCUS  Series  -  James  Meadowcroft 

May  7 

Royal  Glenora  Club,  Edmonton 

Ottawa  Chapter 

Spring  Leadership  Luncheon 

May-June 

Alumni  Reunion  Weekend 

May  23-25 
Carleton  University 

JUNE 

Convocation 

June  10-13 
Carleton  University 

CUAA  Annual  General  Meeting 

June  13-14 
Carleton  University 

Visit  carleton. ca/alumni  and  click  on  Events 
for  more  information  on  upcoming  events. 


Share  your  career  advice 

As  a  Career  Connection  alumni  mentor,  you  can: 

■  provide  real-world  advice  on  your  specific  field 

■  discuss  the  steps  required  to  build  a  successful  career 

■  share  your  career  wisdom  with  students  and  recent  alumni 
at  the  two  annual  Career  Connection  Speaker  Series  events. 


Visit  carleton. ca/alumni 

and  volunteer  to  become  a 
Career  Connection  mentor  today. 


Carleton 

UNIVERSITY 

Career  Development  & 
^ssb^?7      Co-operative  Education 
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A  Midlife  Misadventure 
on  the  Camino 
de  Santiago  de  Composlela 


What  the  Psychic 

told  the 


Jane  Christmas 


Buried  Secrets 

By  James  Steen,  BJ/57 

Buried  Secrets  is  about  a  journey  of  self- 
discovery  that  begins  in  1817  Ireland,  on  to 
Ottawa.  Local  history,  scenarios  from  the 
depression  and  WWII  years  and  bygone 
mores  are  depicted.  The  reader  easily 
identifies  with  the  angst,  guilt  and  humour 
in  the  story,  and  with  the-all-too  familiar 
secrets  of  our  own  families. 

Baico  Publishing  Consultants  Inc.  (Ottawa) 
2007;  $22.95;  baico.ca 

Quizmas  Carols 

By  Gordon  Pape,  BA/59,  and  Deborah 
Kerbel 

This  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  Christmas 
trivia  books  written  by  Pape  and  his  daugh- 
ter. This  time,  they  focus  on  the  history  of 
Christmas  music  from  monastic  chants  to 
modern  day  pop  songs.  The  book  contains 
more  than  500  questions  for  the  whole  fam- 
ily, plus  more  than  40  historical  anecdotes 
about  the  carols  and  their  writers. 

Penguin  Group  Canada  (Toronto)  2007; 
$16;  penguin. ca/nf/Book/BookDis- 
play/0, ,  9780143054771 ,00.html 

Solo:  Challenges,  Disabilities  and  the 
Greatest  of  Losses 

By  Robert  Kelly,  BAHons/65 

Solo  tells  the  story  of  three  voyages:  cross- 
ing Canada  by  kayak;  recovering  from 
crippling  injuries;  and  surviving  the  death  of 
a  spouse  of  35  years. 

lUniverse  Inc.  (Lincoln)  2006;  $30.95; 

iuniverse.com/bookstore/book_detail. 

asp?isbn=0-595-39959-2 


Ex  T/ihris  

We  are  pleased  to  present  a  listing  of  recent  books  by  graduates  of 
Carleton  University. 

What  the  Psychic  Told  the  Pilgrim:  A  Midlife  Misadventure  on  Spain's  Camino  de  San- 
tiago de  Compostela 

By  Jane  Christmas  (nee  Grimshaw),  BA/76 

In  this  wickedly  funny  account,  the  author  sets  out  on  the  Camino  in  celebration  of  her  50th 
birthday,  ignoring  the  warnings  of  a  psychic  who  has  failed  to  convince  her  that  leading  a 
group  of  middle-aged  women  on  an  800-kilometre  trek  is  a  bad  idea.  Hilarious  and  bitter- 
sweet, it's  a  candid,  and  at  times  irreverent,  look  at  the  Camino,  the  politics  of  women  and 
the  power  of  intuition. 

Greystone  Books  (Vancouver)  2007;  $21.95;  douglas-mcintyre.com/greystone-books 


Cut  to  the  Quick 

By  Joan  Boswell,  MA/66 

Someone  is  making  a  fine  art  of  murder. 
Hollis  Grant  is  hoping  for  a  quiet  sum- 
mer of  fine  art  study,  out  the  murder  of  a 
friend's  step-son  halts  those  plans.  It  soon 
becomes  clear  that  the  crime  is  the  work  of 
a  cold-blooded  murderer  who  intends  to 
strike  again. 

Napoleon  Publishing/RendezVous  Press 
(Toronto)  2007;  $12.95;  joanboswell.ca 

When  Cancer  Entered  Our  Family:  How 
We  Lived,  Laughed,  Cried  and  Survived 

By  Moyra  McDiTl,  BEng/79,  MEng/80, 
PhD/88 

An  inspiring  portrait  of  lives  changed  for- 
ever by  illness,  and  of  the  deep  solace  that 
a  family  found  in  the  wider  community. 

Novalis  (Ottawa)  2007;  $24.95;  store.nova//'s. 
ca/comersus_viewltem.asp?idProduct=760 


when  CANCER 

ENTERED  OUR  FAMILY 

ctuA,  /tnA  survived 


Moyra  McDitl 


Combermere:  A  Landscape  Changed 
Forever 

By  Kent  Waddington,  MA/87 

This  150-page  collection  contains  over  360 
full-colour  pTiotographs,  and  captures  the 
hours  and  days  immediately  following  the 


August  2,  2006,  tornado  strike  in  Comber- 
mere,  ON. 

Eganville  Leader  Publishing  (Eganville) 
2007;  $24.95;  theottawavaffey.com/comber- 
merebook/ 

Wise  Words 

By  Sean  Wise,  BA/93 

Wise,  a  national  columnist  on  entrepreneur- 
ship  and  venture  capital  for  the  Globe  & 
Mail,  shares  insights  on  raising  capital  and 
growing  your  business. 

Lulu.com  2007;  $29.99;  lulu.com/con- 
tent/779548 

Six  Ways  to  Sunday 

By  Christian  McPherson,  BAHons/95 

Dirty  pool  halls,  greasy  restaurants, 
suburban  skateboarder  showdowns,  and 
dangerous  drug  dens — some  things  in  life 
just  aren't  very  subtle.  And  neither  are  the 
short  stories  in  Six  Ways  to  Sunday. 

Nightwood  Editions  (Gibsons  Landing) 
2007;  $19.95;  nightwoodeditions.com/title/ 
S  ix  Ways  toSunday 

Extreme  Value  Hedging:  How  Hedge 
Funds  Managers  are  Taking  on  the  World 

By  Ronald  Oral,  BJ/97 

Activist  hedge  funds  are  here  to  stay  and 
Extreme  Value  Hedging  tells  the  story  of 
their  rise  to  power  in  the  U.S.  and  how 
they  are  spreading  their  influential  gospel 
around  the  globe  to  places  like  China, 
Ukraine,  South  Korea  and  Sweden. 

John  Wiley  &  Sons  Inc.  (Hoboken)  2008; 
$17.97;  ronorol.com/index.html 

Basque  Nationalism  and  the  Spanish 
State 

By  Andre  Lecours,  PhD/01 

An  examination  of  Basque  nationalism  from 
a  historical  perspective. 

University  of  Nevada  Press  (Reno)  2007; 
$34.95;  unpress.nevada.edu/books. 
asp?ID=2474 


Submit  your  Ex  Libris  notices  on  the 
web.  Visit  magazine. carleton.ca  and 
click  Submit  Class  Acts.  We'll  make 
you  famous! 
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Alumni  Reunion  Weekend,  May  23  -  25, 2008 


Celebrating  a  graduation  milestone  this  year?  Join  your 
fellow  classmates  for  your  anniversary  reunion 
weekend  May  23  -  25,  2008. 

It's  a  fun-filled  weekend  with  old  friends 
and  former  classmates: 

■  Revisit  old  haunts — residence,  Quad  and  the  newly 
renovated  Oliver's 

■  Tour  new  facilities  on  campus,  such  as  the  Ice  House 
and  the  University  Centre 

■  Go  "Back  to  Class"  for  an  afternoon 
(but  don't  worry — no  tests!) 

■  Celebrate  over  a  grand  anniversary  dinner 

■  And  much  more! 

Call  your  old  classmates!  Tell  them  "see  you  at  CU!" 
Register  online  today  at  alumni. carleton. ca/reunion. 


For  more  information, 
please  call  1-866-CU-PROUD 
(1-866-287-7683) 

Carleton 

UNIVERSITY 
Canada's  Capital  University 


BY  DENNIS  YORK 


If  architects  are  to  design  buildings 
that  make  people  happy,  they  need 
to  know  what  sorts  of  people  will 
be  using  the  buildings  and  what  they 
will  be  using  them  for,  says  Jennifer 
Veitch,  adjunct  research  professor  in 
psychology  at  Carleton  and  environ- 
mental psychologist  with  the  National 
Research  Council  (NRC).  This  is  not 
always  an  easy  task,  she  says.  Pub- 
lic buildings  can  have  a  very  diverse 
population  and  some  buildings  may  be 
built  before  architects  and  engineers 
know  who  will  be  using  them. 

There  are  places  and  times  where 
people  want  to  feel  cozy  and  confined, 


but  people  generally  tend  to  prefer 
spaciousness,  says  Veitch.  Designers 
can  accommodate  this  preference  by 
providing  rooms  that  are  reasonably 
large  for  their  purpose  and  create 
the  illusion  of  space  by  having  light 
coloured  walls  and  windows  that  let 
people  feel  connected  to  the  outdoors. 

John  Zelenski,  Carleton  psychology 
professor  and  director  of  the  Carleton 
Happiness  Lab,  says  that  having  con- 
nections to  the  outdoors  is  likely  to 
make  people  happier:  "We  had  some 
people  take  just  a  15-minute  walk 
across  (the  Carleton)  campus  and  the 
other  half  go  through  the  tunnels.  And 


perhaps  not  surprisingly,  the  people 
who  walked  outside  were  a  lot  hap- 
pier. We  might  extend  this  to  built  en- 
vironments that  have  windows  with 
views,  particularly  of  nature,  of  trees 
and  water." 

Zelenski  says  that  people  also  tend 
to  want  social  connectedness,  and 
with  society  becoming  more  fragment- 
ed, designing  buildings  that  encourage 
and  promote  connectedness  is  likely 
to  make  people  happier.  He  says  this  is 
taken  into  consideration  when  design- 
ing meeting  places  at  Carleton. 

But  these  are  general  observations 
and  both  Zelenski  and  Veitch  say  that 
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John  Zelenski  and  Jennifer  Veitch  pictured  above,  left  to  right. 


how  people  relate  to  their  environment 
is  influenced  by  people's  personalities, 
cultures,  genders,  activities,  moods 
and  relationships.  "It's  very  difficult 
to  pin  down  specific  kinds  of  places 
that  make  us  happy,  because  from  one 
time  to  another,  depending  on  our  re- 
lationships with  other  people  we  are 
with  and  the  context  of  our  lives,  the 
settings  that  we  want  to  be  in  will 
change,"  says  Veitch.  People's  prefer- 
ences can  also  be  circumstance  driven. 
A  person  who  may  like  a  bright  roomy 
office  during  the  day  may  prefer  a  dark 
crowded  bar  on  a  Saturday  night  and 
have  very  different  preferences  when 


with  different  types  of  people. 

Architects  need  to  understand  what 
the  clients  have  in  mind  for  the  space, 
says  Veitch,  "because  any  given  space 
isn't  trying  to  be  all  things  to  all  peo- 
ple. A  hotel  bar  is  not  also  trying  to 
be  a  living  room.  So  by  understanding 
the  programming  needs  of  his  or  her 
client,  what  the  architect  is  doing  is 
narrowing  down  the  sorts  of  possible 
settings  that  the  space  is  supposed  to 
provide  for  the  people  who  are  going 
to  be  in  it." 

Architects  also  have  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  sorts  of  emotional  associa- 
tions the  space  is  supposed  to  trigger. 


This  makes  it  difficult  to  design  build- 
ings that  will  please  everyone  all  of 
the  time,  and  especially  so  now  that 
Canada  is  increasingly  becoming  more 
culturally  diverse.  Veitch  says  not 
much  research  has  been  done  across 
cultures,  so  there  is  little  information 
to  guide  designers.  When  it  comes  to 
gender  or  age  differences,  these  factors 
are  not  often  taken  into  consideration 
because  architects  must  design  for  ev- 
eryone who  might  occupy  the  building. 
Only  rarely  are  projects  intended  from 
the  outset  for  a  specific  group,  such  as 
in  a  shelter  for  battered  women. 

Lighting,  heating/cooling  and  air 
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quality  are  also  factors  that  can  make 
buildings  pleasant  or  not  so  pleasant, 
but  what  works  best  also  depends  on 
individual  preferences  and  circum- 
stances. Though  few  buildings  are 
built  this  way,  it  is  possible  to  give  in- 
dividuals some  control  over  these  fac- 
tors so  that  they  can  tailor  their  space 
to  their  preferences.  And  it's  worth 
doing,  Veitch  says:  "When  people  are 
in  environments  that  match  their  per- 
sonal preferences,  they  are  in  a  state 
of  positive  affect,  or  a  pleasant  mood. 
The  pleasant  mood  has  been  associ- 
ated with  people  being  more  coopera- 
tive and  less  competitive,  and  in  their 
trying  to  solve  conflicts.  They  tend  to 
do  nice  things  for  colleagues  ...  and 
they  also  seem  to  do  better  on  certain 
kinds  of  intellectual  tasks,  such  as  be- 


ing slightly  more  creative  in  solving 
complex  word  puzzles." 

People  can  have  preferences  when 
it  comes  to  the  amount  of  light  in  a 
building  and  even  the  types  of  lighting 
provided,  a  particular  focus  of  Veitch's 
NRC  research  into  workspace  design. 
Individual  preferences  are  stable  over 
time,  but  one  person's  preference  may 
differ  a  lot  from  another's.  The  only 
way  to  ensure  that  people  experience 
their  preference  for  lighting  is  to  give 
them  individual  control. 

So  how  would  Zelenski  design  his 
Carleton  Happiness  Lab  if  he  were 
to  have  his  way?  "I  guess  there  would 
be  competing  concerns.  So  for  people 
who  work  there  day  in  and  day  out, 
I  would  want  to  have  some  space  for 
them  that  includes  light  and  windows, 


and  views  of  nature.  For  experimental 
reasons,  however,  we  often  want  our 
labs  to  be  kind  of  boring  in  nature  so 
that  we  have  control  over  things.  So  if 
there  are  interesting  things  going  on 
outside  the  window,  we  don't  want 
participants  to  be  able  to  see  them." 

You  can  read  more  about  Zelens- 
ki's  Carleton  Happiness  Lab  at  http- 
server.carleton.ca/~jzelensk/cuhl/ 
Site /CUHL%20Home. html  and  find 
out  more  about  Veitch's  research  on 
healthy  workplace  design  at  nrc-cnrc. 
gc.ca/engi 'education/innovations/ 'sci- 
entists/veitch.html.  ■ 


Dennis  York,  BAHons/73,  is  a  writer 
and  editor  with  SimplyWrite  Com- 
munications and  teaches  part  time  at 
Algonquin  College  in  Ottawa. 


Sensory  perception  of  architecture 


BY  KRIS  FOSTER 


Marco  Frascari,  director  of  Carleton's  School  of  Architecture, 
likens  the  process  of  building  to  that  of  cooking.  Just  as  a 
master  chef  does  not  just  consider  taste  when  preparing  a 
meal,  neither  should  an  architect  only  consider  sight  when 
designing  a  space. 

"In  architecture,  the  sapience  of  transforming  drawing- 
stuff — graphite,  inks,  paper — into  drawings,  mirrors  the  trans- 
formation of  building-stuff — bricks,  stones,  wood — into  build- 
ings. These  transformations,  in  their  essential  nature,  mirror 
the  nature  of  converting  food  into  prepared  food,  which  is 
performed  by  cooks  by  means  of  cunning  displays  of  knowl- 

«^  edge  in  their  ov- 
ens or  on  their 
stovetops." 

"The  nature  of 
these  culinary  and 
architectural  trans- 
formations is  ruled 
by  non-rational  sen- 
sorial procedure," 
explains  Frascari. 
"The  ruling  force  is 
the  sensual  craftiness 
used  by  architects 
and  cooks  through 
which  secondary 
qualities  of  colors,  sounds,  smells,  temperatures,  pressures,  space- 
perceptions,  cultural  and  psychological  times,  and  so  forth,  are  all 
connected  and  coupled  with  emotional  dispositions  of  mind,  feel- 
ings and  volitions  in  ways  that  cannot  be  computed." 

"In  order  to  enhance  a  fully  embodied  experience  of  archi- 
tecture, beyond  the  mere  concerns  of  'visual  likeness',  one 
has  to  be  concerned  with  the  true  presence  of  architecture — 


Federica  Goffi,  assistant  professor  in 
Carleton's  School  of  Architecture. 


the  complex  wired  experience  of  visual,  tactile,  olfactory  and 
aural  stimuli,"  explains  Federica  Goffi,  assistant  professor  in 
Carleton's  School  of  Architecture. 

Goffi  suggests,  for  example,  considering  sound  and  the 
way  we  listen  to  a  space.  "Acoustics  are  an  essential,  but 
undervalued,  part  of  both  the  design  process  and  how  we 
experience  architecture." 

Goffi  explains  that  architecture  should  be  explored  as  a 
body  of  resonance.  "It's  a  vessel,  which  produces  sound.  The 
focus  is  not  just  on  mathematical  quantification  of  sound  and 
design,  but  also  how  a  listener  experiences  space  and  is  af- 
fected by  it." 

Smell,  according  to  Sheryl  Boyle,  assistant  professor  at  the 
school,  is  also  falling  by  the  wayside.  Today,  Boyle  says,  we 
don't  consider  a  place  clean  if  it  has  smell.  "We  have  expe- 
rienced a  loss  of  the  olfactory  dimension  in  the  embodied 
experience  of  architecture  in  part  because  of  our  obsession 
with  the  visual." 

"Smell  used  to  be  aligned  with  architecture  in  that  good 
spaces  had  good  smells,  churches  and  incense,  for  example. 
Szechuan  pepper — a  symbol  of  fertility — was  infused  into 
wall  plaster  of  concubine  houses  during  the  Han  dynasty  in 
China.  It  had  a  powerful  smell,  not  potent  smell,  but  the  idea 
of  fertility  was  embedded  in  that  scent." 

Boyle  explains  that,  while  new  building  materials  likely  smell 
neutral,  regardless  of  that  neutrality,  they  may  contain  volatile 
organic  compounds  that  contribute  to  an  unhealthy  environ- 
ment (often  termed  Sick  Building  Syndrome).  "It's  about  un- 
derstanding that  a  healthy  building  is  not  necessarily  devoid  of 
all  smell — not  everything  has  to  be  absolutely  neutral." 

So,  the  lesson?  Never  just  taste  a  meal... and  never  just  see  a 
building.  "To  build  and  to  cook  intelligently  using  all  senses  are 
the  chief  obligations  of  architecture  and  cuisine,"  says  Frascari. 
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Travelling  classroom 


BY  KRIS  FOSTER 

"A  picture  of  a  building  and  a  build- 
x\ing  are  two  very  different  things," 
says  Sheryl  Boyle,  BArch/90,  assistant 
professor  in  the  School  of  ArcErtec> 
ture  at  Carleton  Uu^ersity.  Through 
Directed  Studies  Abroad  (DSA),  a  pro- 
gram that  Boyle  helps  coordinate,  ar- 
chitecture students  at  Carleton  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  get  up  close 
and  personal  with  more  than  just  pic- 
tures of  buildings. 

Students  taking  part  in  the  program 
get  to  travel  and  visit  key  buildings 
around  the  world,  and  meet  the  archi- 
tects who  designed  them.  "Architecture 
is  about  spaces,  materials,  texture  and 
context,  so  it's  important  for  students 
to  experience  buildings  first  hand  and 
talk  to  the  people  who  live  and  work  in 
them,"  explains  Boyle.  "It's  not  until  they 
are  in  the  space  that  they  experience  ar- 
chitecture with  all  of  their  senses." 

Although  it  may  sound  like  a  sight-see- 
ing vacation  at  first,  it's  more  like  a  trav- 


elling classroom,  according  to  Boyle.  "The 
students  aren't  tourists,  they're  more  like 
investigators.  Through  readings,  semi- 
nars and  discussions  they  learn  the  evi- 
dence and  then  visit  the  crime  scene — or 
in  our  case  the  architecture." 

And  just  as  a  medical  student  needs 
a  cadaver  for  an  autopsy,  architects 
need  buildings  for  study.  "When  they 
experience  first  hand  the  actual  build- 
ings they  have  studied  they  put  all  the 
pieces  together." 

But  the  program  is  not  just  about 
looking  inwards  at  buildings;  -it's  also 
about  surroundings  and  cultural  con- 
text. The  DSA  program  expands  the 
learning  environment  and  gives  stu- 
dents the  chance  to  study  architecture 
overseas — allowing  for  the  appreciation 
of  how  architecture  can  be  influenced 
by  a  culture  different  from  their  own. 

"The  international  experience  of  the 
program  builds  a  larger  context  for 
their  work,"  explains  Boyle.  "Suddenly 


ey  see  projd 


I 


they  see  projects  beyond  their  own 
context  and  be;', in  to  understand  how 
their  projects— a  result  of  their  own 
culture  and  climate  -are  so  different 
from  the  building, s  in  the  Italian  cul- 
ture and  climate,  f  or  example." 

The  experience  can  be  liberating  for 
students  as  it  happens  at  a  pivotal  mo- 
ment m  theiPiBevelopment  as  adults. 
"The  DSA  tends  to  make  them  realize 
that  the  world  is  accessible,  and  that's 
nice  to  see,"  says  Boyle. 

FAST  FACTS 

•The  school's  connections  with  major  in- 
stitutions around  the  world  has  allowed 
students  enrolled  in  DSA  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Switzerland  and  the  United  States. 

•DSA  is  offered  to  third-year  under- 
graduates (trips  are  two  to  three  weeks 
long)  and  graduate  students  (for  a  full 
four-month  term). 
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ALL  EYES  ON  THE  PRIZES 

Their  names  aren't  as  recognizable  as  Al  Gore's,  but  Mike 
Brklacich,  chair  of  the  Department  of  Geography  and  En- 
vironmental Studies,  and  John  Stone,  Carleton  adjunct  re- 
search professor,  can  claim  some  of  the  credit  for  the  2007 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  that  the  Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Cli- 
mate Change  (IPCC)  shares  with  Gore.  As  members  of  the 
IPCC,  Brklacich  says,  "It  has  been  a  truly  remarkable  ex- 
perience to  collaborate  with  colleagues  from  around  the 
world.  A  portion  of  this  prize  belongs  to  Carleton." 

For  more  information  visit  carleton. ca/ due/newsroom/ 
archive/2007 /Octl  6.html. 

Carleton  University  also  celebrates  Peter  Griinberg  for  win- 
ning the  2007  Nobel  Prize  in  Physics.  Griinberg  was  a  postdoc- 
toral fellow  of  the  National  Research  Council  of  Canada  at  Car- 
leton University  from  1969-72  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

For  more  information  visit  carleton.ca/ 'due/newsroom/ 
archive 1 2007 IOct9b.html. 

EXCELLENT  PROGRAMS 

Carleton  University  will  be  offering  several  new  programs 
for  the  2008-09  academic  year  that  build  on  its  tradition  of 
leadership  and  innovation. 

"Carleton  University  is  focusing  on  developing  leading 
edge  programs  in  areas  that  are  extremely  important  for 
the  future  of  our  society,  such  as  health  and  environmental 
sciences,  sustainable  energy,  and  international  politics  and 
culture,"  says  Samy  Mahmoud,  president  and  vice-chancel- 
lor pro  tempore.  The  new  programs  include: 
•Honours  Bachelor  of  Science  in  food  science  and  nutrition 
•Bachelor  of  Engineering  in  sustainable  and  renewable  en- 
ergy engineering 

•Bachelor  of  Engineering  in  biomedical  and  mechanical  en- 
gineering 

•Bachelor  of  Arts  in  global  politics 
•Master  of  Arts  in  music  and  culture 

•A  multi-disciplinary  specialization  in  bioinformatics  for 
the  Master  of  Science  degree  and  the  Master  of  Computer 
Science  degree. 

For  more  information  visit  carleton. ca/duc/newsroom/ 
archive/2007 7Novl3.html. 

HEALTHY  RESEARCH 

Seven  Carleton  University  professors  and  graduate  stu- 
dents were  awarded  $932,214  by  the  Canadian  Institutes 
of  Health  Research  (CIHR)  this  past  fall.  The  funding  cov- 
ers research  that  ranges  from  depression  to  a  video  about 
the  impact  of  the  pharmaceutical  industry  on  drug  devel- 
opment. The  announcement  was  made  by  the  Honourable 
Tony  Clement,  Minister  of  Health,  as  part  of  a  larger  CIHR 
funding  announcement. 

"These  researchers,  both  faculty  and  students,  are  a  shin- 
ing example  of  the  thriving  health  research  that  is  being 
conducted  at  Carleton  University,"  says  Kim  Matheson,  act- 
ing vice-president  (research  and  international). 

For  more  information  visit  carleton.ca/ 'due/newsroom/ 
archive 12007/ Oct30b.html. 

PARTNERS  IN  FELLOWSHIP 

Two  Carleton  University  professors,  husband  and  wife  team 
Ruth  Phillips  and  Mark  Phillips,  were  elected  Fellows  in  the 


Royal  Society  of  Canada.  In  Canada,  recognition  in  the  Roy- 
al Society  is  the  highest  honour  scholars,  artists  and  scien- 
tists can  achieve  and  is  only  conferred  upon  those  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  amongst  their  peers. 

"Both  Mark  Phillips  and  Ruth  Phillips  have  made  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Social 
Sciences  at  Carleton  University  through  their  teaching  and 
research  excellence,  and  both  are  hugely  deserving  of  this 
honour,"  says  John  Osborne,  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Social  Sciences. 

Mark  Phillips,  an  intellectual  historian,  has  written  or  ed- 
ited five  books  on  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  18th-century 
Britain.  Ruth  Phillips,  Canada  Research  Chair  in  Modern 
Culture,  is  an  art  historian  who  specializes  in  Aboriginal 
art  and  in  critical  museology.  She  directs  the  Great  Lakes 
Alliance  for  the  Study  of  Aboriginal  Art  and  Culture,  an  in- 
ternational collaborative  project  involving  researchers  in 
universities,  museums,  and  Aboriginal  communities. 

With  this  announcement,  26  Carleton  University  profes- 
sors have  been  elected  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada. 

For  more  information  visit  carleton. ca/duc/newsroom/ 
archive/2007 VNov.l  5.html. 


READ  MORE  ONLINE 

Canada's  Capital  University  has  so  many  stories  to  tell, 
it's  hard  to  put  them  all  in  print.  Visit  the  web  to  find  out 
more  about  these  and  other  exciting  stories.  CU  online! 
magazine. carleton.ca 


Find  out  more. 

Visit  us  at  www.chf-partners.ca 


A  lot,  actually. 

Hidden  assets. 

Untapped  potential. 

Elaborate  networks 
of  people,  skills  and 
resources  with  the 
power  to  transform 
any  situation. 


partners  in  rural  development 
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Ravens  go  for  six  at  Scotiabank  Place! 


Be  there  as  the  Ravens  defend  their  title  at  the  2008  CIS 
Men's  Basketball  Championship  in  Ottawa,  March  14-16! 
Carleton  grads  can  pick  up  a  weekend  ticket  package  for 
the  tournament  and  support  Carleton  University  students 
at  the  same  time — at  no  extra  cost  to  you. 

Weekend  packages  are  available  at  various  price  points. 
All  prices  include  a  voluntary  $5  contribution  to  the 
Carleton  University  Alumni  Association  Bursary  Fund. 
Each  contribution  will  be  matched  by  the  province  of 
Ontario,  then  matched  again  by  the  alumni  association — 
raising  $20/ticket  package  for  scholarships  and  bursaries 
at  Carleton. 


For  more  information  or  to  access  this  exclusive 
alumni  offer,  visit 

www.capitaltickets.ca/carletonalumni 

Use  the  password  "RAVENS"  to  make  a  purchase. 


^ CIS MEN'S  BASKETBALL  CHAMPIONSHIP 


H  Carleton 

UNIVERSITY 
Canada's  Capital  University 


WORLDWIDE 


Form  follows  function 


BY  ESTHER  MBITHI 


In  my  10-plus  years  in  the  tourism 
industry,  I  travelled  through  Africa, 
Asia,  Europe  and  North  America.  Sur- 
prisingly enough,  my  most  expensive 
stay  was  right  here  in  Kenya,  at  the 
Mpata  Safari  Club  in  the  Maasai  Mara 
Game  Reserve  (costing  approximately 
$1,000  USD  per  night).  The  Mpata  Safari 
Club,  like  many  other  units  in  the  Maa- 
sai Mara,  provides  accommodation  to 
tourists  who  visit  the  ninth  wonder  of 
the  world. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  wildebeest 
migration,  the  Mara  is  also  home  to 
each  of  the  "Big  Five"  (lion,  African  el- 
ephant, African  buffalo,  leopard  and 


A  thatch  hut  in  a  traditional  village  in  the 
northern  Region  of  Ghana. 


rhinoceros).  To  make  the  most  of  a  stay 
in  any  of  Kenya's  national  parks  and 
game  reserves,  visitors  normally  take 
three  game  drives  per  day:  one  very 
early  in  the  morning;  a  second  one 
between  breakfast  and  lunch;  and  the 
third  one  in  the  late  afternoon.  Since 
most  of  their  time  is  spent  outdoors, 
the  choice  of  accommodation  depends 
on  availability  and  price — except  for 
those  who  know  about  the  accommo- 
dations found  at  Mpata.  And  the  dif- 
ference is  in  the  architecture. 

Seen  from  the  air,  the  main  club  house 
at  Mpata  is  precariously  perched  on 
the  Oloololo  escarpment  and  shaped 
like  a  butterfly  in  full  flight.  It  is  an 
exclusive  club  with  23  cottages.  The 
cottages  are  hut-like  units  which  fan 
out  behind  the  club  house.  Although 
the  Maasai  Mara  is  not  connected  to 
the  national  grid,  at  Mpata  each  cot- 
tage has  instant  hot  showers,  courtesy 
of  the  clean,  safe  and  environmen- 
tally friendly  power  of  the  sun.  Each 
unit  also  has  a  jacuzzi.  And  to  top  it 
all,  each  has  a  panoramic  sweep  of  the 
vast,  game-filled  plains  right  from  the 
comfort  of  the  bed.  What  better  way 
to  observe  nature's  greatest  spectacle, 
the  wildebeest  migration? 

Looking  back  now,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  imagination  of  the  world  re- 
nowned architect  who  designed  the 
Mpata  Safari  Club,  Edward  Suzuki,  was 
inspired  by  the  African  plains.  Mpata 


Safari  Club  is  a  perfect  blend  of  state- 
of-the-art  architecture,  cutting-edge 
technology  and  African  inspirations. 

Recently,  I  had  reason  to  recall  my 
Mpata  experience  as  I  walked  through 
the  Bomas  of  Kenya.  Bomas  of  Kenya, 
which  roughly  translates  to  home- 
steads of  Kenya,  is  a  tourist  village  at 
Lang'ata  just  outside  of  Nairobi,  which 
has  a  sample  of  homesteads  from  Ke- 
nya's major  communities:  Kamba,  Luo, 
Kikuyu,  Luhya,  Taita,  Teso,  Maasai, 
Kisii,  and  others.  As  I  walked  through 
the  village,  something  I  had  never  no- 
ticed before  struck  me.  Each  home- 
stead found  at  the  Bomas  of  Kenya  has 
room  for  more  than  one  wife.  Typically 
three  wives  was  the  norm. 

In  contrast,  each  homestead  has 
room  for  only  one  man — and  his  hut  is 
strategically  located  near  the  entrance. 
In  the  more  sophisticated  homesteads, 
the  man's  hut  has  a  back  door  through 
which  the  man  could  access  any  of  the 
wives'  huts  and  no  one  would  be  the 
wiser.  I  am  tempted  to  think  that  long 
before  Louis  Sullivan  made  the  phrase 
famous,  we  in  Africa  already  knew  that 
"form  follows  function."  ■ 


Esther  Mbithi,  MA/93,  is  a  member  of 
the  editorial  advisory  committee  of 
Carleton  University  Magazine.  Residing 
in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  Esther  is  our  commit- 
tee's first  international  member. 
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HOME  and  AUTO  INSURANCE 

for  members  of  the 
Carleton  University  Alumni  Association 


Insurance  program  recommended  by: 


This  is  my  SOLUTION/' 


As  a  partner  of  the  Carleton  University  Alumni  Association,  TD  Meloche  Monnex 
offers  you  home  and  auto  high-quality  insurance  products,  preferred  group  rates 
and  exceptional  service. 

new)  Identity  Plus  Solution™,  our  latest  innovation  in  home  insurance,  reflects 
our  commitment  to  superior  coverage.  The  most  advanced  product  of  its  kind 
in  Canada,  it  provides  a  complete  identity  restoration  service  in  the  event  of 
identity  theft.  Call  us  today  to  learn  more. 


Enjoy  savings  through 
PREFERRED  GROUP  RATES: 


TDMelocheMonnex.com/carleton 

1  866  352  618 


TD 


Meloche  Monnex 

Insurance  for  professionals  and  alumni 


Due  to  provincial  legislation,  our  auto  insurance  program  is  not  offered  in  British  Columbia, 
Manitoba  or  Saskatchewan.  The  TD  Meloche  Monnex  home  and  auto  insurance  program  is 
underwritten  by  Security  National  Insurance  Company  and  distributed  by  Meloche  Monnex 
Insurance  and  Financial  Services  Inc.  in  Quebec  and  by  Meloche  Monnex  Financial  Services  Inc. 
in  other  provinces  and  territories.  Identity  Plus  Solution  is  a  trademark  of  Meloche  Monnex  Inc. 


From 


Good... to  Great 

Clearsight  and  Wellington  West  join  forces 


Free  Investment  Guide  Offer 

Sign  up  for  our  free  investment 
e-newsletter,  The  Viewpoint,  and  you 
will  receive  a  free  copy  of  the  2008 
Canadian  Investment  Guide."!" 


www.clearsight.ca/carleton/offer 
Promo  code:  07A0208CIG 


Together: 

We're  Canada's  #1  ranked  brokerage 

For  the  fourth  year  in  a  row,  Wellington  West  has  been 
ranked  #1  in  Investment  Executive's  Annual  Brokerage 
Report  Card  and  #1  in  Report  on  Business  Magazine's 
annual  list  of  The  50  Best  Employers  in  Canada. 

We're  one  of  the  fastest  growing 

With  more  than  40,000  client  accounts  and  $9.4  billion 
in  assets  under  administration,  Wellington  West  is  one  of 
Canada's  fastest  growing  investment  firms. 

We're  NOW  accessible  across  Canada 

With  more  than  100  experienced  advisors  located  in  29 
branches  across  Canada,  we're  now  able  to  accommodate 
the  investment  needs  and  account  sizes  of  all  alumni. 

We're  the  market  leader  in  affinity 
benefit  programs 

With  a  growing  list  of  affinity  partners,  we're  now 
endorsed  by  more  than  21  leading  institutions 
representing  more  than  2  million  alumni. 


Contact  us  today  to  learn  more  about  the  Clearsight  Investment 
Program  from  Wellington  West.  Find  out  how  the  strength  of  two 
can  make  your  financial  picture  look  great  in  the  coming  year. 


Visit  clearsight. ca/carleton/offer 
1  (877)464-6104 


Proudly  supported  by  Wellington  West 


WELLINGTON  WEST 


CLEARSIGHT  INVESTMENT  PROGRAM 


t  Offer  available  until  June  30,  2008  or  while  quantities  last.  Some  conditions  apply.  Offer  subject  to  change. 


The  Clearsight  Investment  Program  is  delivered  by  the  advisors  of  Wellington  West  Capital  Inc.,  member  of  the  Investment  Dealers  Association  and  Canadian  Investor  Protection  Fund  and  the  advisors  of  Wellington 

West  Financial  Services  Inc.,  member  of  the  Mutual  Fund  Dealers  Association. 


